er- 








Vor. XIV. 








ESSENTIAL AUTOMOBILE AND CITY OFFICIALDOM 


Nowadays the automobile is an essential and prominent feature 
of every public function, the motor-driven vehicle serving as the 
conveyance of the notables of the occasion. Only recently Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, whose enthusiasm for automobiling had been of a 
decidedly indifferent character, was. seen in a car at the Paul 
Jones ceremonies at Annapolis. In many cities the heads of de- 
partments now require automobiles to facilitate their labors, and 
nowhere is this more general than in New York City, which 
o’erspreads the territory above The Bronx, includes a substantial 
portion of eastern Long Island, and also embraces Staten Island. 


Mayor McClellan drives his own car and uses it on all occa- 
sions. Police Commissioner Bingham is a recent convert, and 
in company with the Mayor on Saturday last he was met at his 
hotel by Ernest Keeler, who will pilot the Oldsmobile racer in 
the Vanderbilt Cup event, and the two were conveyed under 
special escort of a platoon of police to the reviewing stand in 
Madison Square. The photograph is an excellent one, the 
Mayor being on the left, in the tonneau, and the Police Com- 
missioner on the right. Usually the Mayor is at the wheel, but 
on this occasion he is compelled to figure only as a passenger. 
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MAYOR M’CLELLAN AND POLICE COMMISSIONER-BINGHAM EN ROUTZ{TO REVIEWING STAND FOR THE POLICE PARADE. 
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TO TAR GRAND PRIX COURSE. 


Paris, May 18.—As the date of the Grand Prix draws nearer 
activity increases on the part of the committee, the teams and 
inhabitants of the district of the Sarthe. Several changes have 
had to be made in the list of drivers. Thus M. Civelli de Bosch 
will replace Renovié on the second Grégoire car, and the Mer- 
cedes team, after undergoing many changes, has finally been 
fixed as follows: Jenatzy, Mariaux, and Chevalier Florio. Braun, 
who had at one time been looked upon as a driver, will act as 
mechanic to the Italian champion. Mariaux first came into public 
notice last year on the Brescia circuit, and won some local popu- 
larity by a series of wild early morning dashes from Paris to the 
seacoast last summer. 

Owing to the inability of the firm to comp!ete the new six-cylin- 
der Mercedes racer in time to be properly tuned up for the big 
race, it has been decided not to run them in the Grand Prix, but 
to fall back on last year’s machines. C. L. Charley, who has all 
the arrangements in hand for the race, is now obtaining possession 
of the 120-horsepower four-cylinder racers of last year, Mr. Gra- 
ver’s machine, with which Jenatzy ran in the Vanderbilt Cup race, 
being already on its way across the Atlantic. This is not the 
first time the Mercedes people have run a previous year’s model, 
the same thing occurring in the Gordon Bennett race in Ireland. 

The hour of starting has been fixed at 6 a. M., with an interval 
of ninety seconds between each car. As there are 34 competitors, 
starting operations will occupy 49 minutes 30 seconds, leaving 
but a short interval between the departure of the last car on the 
first and the commencement of the first car on the second round. 

The starting point and headquarters of the Automobile Club 
of France and the Automobile Club of the Sarthe have been 
fixed on the western leg of the circuit at 4 point known as the 
Pelle Mutile, near the railway station of Pont de Gennes, distance 
eleven miles from Le Nans by road, and twenty minutes by rail, 
there being a good train service along the entire leg of the cir- 
cuit. On the right will be erected the grandstand and on the 
left will be erected a garage for competitors. 

Tarring of the road has already been commenced, as well as 
the construction of the plank road across the angle of the circuit 
at St. Calais. Last year the oiling of the road on the Auvergne 
circuit did not give the satisfactory results expected and a more 
elaborate process is now being adopted. The road is first swept 
thoroughly by means of mechanical brushes, and the hot tar 
spread on a width of eighteen feet by means: of a tarring ma- 
chine which is accompanied by a tar furnace.- A gang of work- 
men then spread the dust obtained by the sweeping over the tar 
surface, brushing it in so that it remains permanently attached 
to the road. It is expected that the tarring will be a vast im- 
provement over the oiling of last year. 

For about one-fifth of the total length of the circuit the road 
will be enclosed by wooden barriers. These are of two sorts, a 
solid barrier about 50 inches high in all the villages and hamlets 
and at all cross roads, and a light fence at other portions need- 
ing protection. Not much work will have to be done in banking 
up the road, for altogether there are only about fifteen turns 
on the entire circuit, and several of these are gentle curves not 
necessitating a great reduction of speed. The eastern leg, from 
La Ferté-Bernard to St. Calais, is the most winding portion, but 
even here the road only serpentines and has no brusque turnings. 
On many portions of the road there is a wide grass plot left for 
the grazing of cattle, the limit of which is marked by a line of 
stones at intervals. It has been decided to level the edge of this 
plot in order that cars may, in case of necessity, leave the main 
road entirely. 

The official measurement of the circuit gives the total distance 
as 103 k. 180 (80.89 miles), the three sides of the triangle being 
respectively 33 kilometers (20.50 miles), 34.130 (21.20 miles), 
34.806 kilometers (21.62 miles), and the plank roads across an 
angle of the circuit, 1 k. 244 m. 772 of a mile. 
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ONCE MORE THE GORDON BENNETT. 


Paris, May 24.—The wordy battle in which the whole motor 
world was engaged last year is about to recommence. It will be 
remembered that after weeks of skirmishing and not a little hard 
fighting the Gordon Bennett question was settled by the abando: 
ment of the race for 1906 and the promise of a conference in Jun: 
to decide what future action should be taken. The meeting has 
just been fixed at the request of the Automobile Club of Grex 
Britain and Ireland, for June 25, at the stand of the Automobile 
Club of France, at Pont de Gennes, on the Sarthe circuit, a’ 
recognized clubs to be represented. 

The British propositions are: 

1. That the Gordon Bennett Cup shall continue to be a speed 
race. (It is universally recognized that speed tests have brouglit 
the ordinary car to its present state of utility.) 

2. The number of automobiles representing each national club 
shall be there. (The Gordon Bennett Cup having been created as 
an inter-club contest, all clubs ought to have an equal chance.) 

3. The length of the circuit shall be approximately 50 kilometers 
(31 miles), and the total length of the course 500 kilometers (310 
miles). (The shorter a circuit the more spectacular interest is 
created, and the expenses of organization are proportionally de- 
creased.) 

4. Machines must not weigh more than 850 kilos (1,870 pounds). 
Each machine’ must carry 150 kilos (330 pounds) of ballast, which 
must not in any case form part of the structure of the car. (The 
Automobile Club of Great Britain considers that the above-men- 
tioned distribution of weight will do more to perfect the touring 
machine than a limit of 1,000 kilos, as at present existing.) 

5. The entry fee will be $600 for the present, and no club other 
than that of the country in which the race is held will have to 
contribute any other sum than this $600 to the expenses of the 
race. (If the number 3 is adopted, the expenses of organization, 
etc., of the race will be materially diminished.) 

6. The cars shall be driven by members of the clubs taking part. 

7. Entries will close on December 31 of the year preceding 
the race. 

8. The race will take place in May or June. 

9. The conditions regulating the weight other than the weight 
of the vehicles and the ballast will remain the same as in the 
present regulations. 

10. The machines shall be entirely constructed and all their 
parts manufactured in the country which they represent. 

11. No club shall become permanent holder of the cup. The 
winning club shall hold it according to the stipulations of the regu- 
lations. 

12. Whether the race for the cup takes place in France or any 
other country, it shall always be run under the regulations of the 
Automobile Club of France. 

The Gordon Bennett cup was placed by M. Brasier early this 
year in the hands of the Automobile Club of France, where it still 
remains and where the native club had hoped it would always re- 
main as an interesting curio. It is useless to deny the fact that the 
proposals of the British club are not looked upon with favor in 
France, the contention here being that an equal representation, in 
which France would run with equal chances against Switzerland 
or Belgium, is too dangerous to be accepted. “Representation 
must be based on productive importance,” say the Frenchmen 
“We, with our score of big constructors, cannot consent to run on 
equal terms with smaller powers only possessing one or two firms 
capable of producing a racing machine.” The fact that Great 
Britain has refused to run in the French Grand Prix does not 
tend to an acceptance of the new proposals. 

After being at so much pains to kill and respectably inter the 
Gordon Bennett cup, it is disconcerting to find the monster come 
to life again. The struggle will have to commence again, and if 
Italy will give to France the aid she hopes to receive, the Gordon 
Bennett Cup will probably be driven back to obscurity. 





CAPE MAY AUTOISTS AFTER VANDERBILT CUP. 


Two prominent members of the Cape May Automobile Club 
both residents of Philadelphia, and both of whom have driven cars 
in races on the Cape May beach, have decided to enter a car 1! 
the Vanderbilt Cup elimination trials which take place in Septem 
ber next. The newcomers in the realm of big races are Charle 
J. Swayne and Dr. J. N. Wilkins. Both have driven gasoline ma 
chines, but their new racer will be a Stanley steamer. 


J 
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CATECHISM OF THE GASOLINE AUTOMOBILE*—I 


By FORREST R. JONES, M.E. 


—WHAT is a cycle with reference to an internal combus- 
Q. tion engine? 

A.—A series of events occurring in regular order through 
which the engine and its auxiliary apparatus passes repeat- 
edly when in operation. 

Q.—What is a four-stroke cycle (usually called four-cycle) 
engine? 

A.—An internal combustion engine in which the complete 
cycle (series of events) occurs during four successive strokes 
of the piston. 

Q.—Give the events that occur in a four-stroke gasoline 
engine in the order of their occurrence. 

A. (Any part of the cycle may be taken as the -tarting 
point. It is convenient to begin with the stroke that draws 
in the combustible mixture.) 

First stroke: Intake or admission stroke. The piston 
starts from its extreme position next the combustion cham- 
ber (from the highest position in a vertical cylinder engine) 
and the inlet valve is opened either by suction (automatic 
valve) or by the inlet cam (mechanical valve) at about the 
same time so as to allow the combustible mixture (charge) 
to be drawn in by suction until the end of the stroke. The 
inlet valve closes at (or about) the end of the intake stroke. 

Second stroke: Compression stroke. Both valves are 
closed. The piston moving toward the closed end of the 
cylinder (combustion chamber) compresses the charge to a 
pressure of about 65 pounds per square inch. 

Third stroke: Impulse, working, expansion or driving 
stroke. Includes ignition, inflammation, combustion and 
expansion of charge. The electric spark or other ignition 
device ignites the charge about the time the piston has com- 
pleted compression, and combustion (following inflammation) 
takes place more or less rapidly. The gas pressure is in- 
creased by the heat of combustion (to 350 pounds per square 
inch or less) and drives the piston out from the closed end 
of the cylinder. The expansion and cooling of the products 
of combustion lower the pressure as the piston moves out. 
Shortly before: the end of the stroke the exhaust valve is 
opened by the exhaust cam (the exhaust valve is always 
opened by a cam or other device positive in its action). The 
gases escape rapidly with a characteristic puff until the 
pressure falls to about that of the atmosphere (to nearly 
zero pressure by gauge). 

Fourth stroke: Exhaust or eduction stroke. The piston 
moving toward the closed end of the cylinder expels more 
of the remaining gases through the open exhaust port. The 
exhaust valve is held off its seat until (or after) the end of 
the stroke. This completes the cycle. It is begun again 
with the next stroke. 

Q.—Give the events that occur in a two-stroke cycle 
(usually called two-cycle) engine in the order of their oc- 
currence, 

A.—As a convenient method for a beginning, it will be 
assumed that there is a compressed charge in the combustion 
chamber, and the piston in its position nearest the combus- 
tion chamber. When a charge is fired, the piston is driven 
out on the impulse stroke by the pressure caused by the 
combustion until the stroke has been nearly completed. A 
number of small port holes arranged circumferentially around 
the cylinder walls and previously covered by the piston are 
then uncovered by its motion. The gases in the cylinder 
still being under considerable pressure rush out through these 
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*Adopted for class instruction in the Manhattan Automobile School, for 
“wners and mechanicians, New York. Copyright 1906, by the Class Journal 
Company. All rights reserved. 


openings which form the exhaust port. Still further motion 
of the piston on the impulse stroke uncovers another row 
of port holes circumferentially arranged which connect with 
the crank chamber. When the piston starts.on the impulse 
stroke the crank chamber is filled with a combustible mix- 
ture at about atmospheric pressure. The impulse stroke 
compresses this mixture, so that when the inlet ports—just 
referred to as being uncovered by the piston—are open, a 
charge passes from the crank chamber to the cylinder and 
combustion chamber. The next stroke (up-stroke in a verti- 
cal engine, in-stroke in a horizontal engine) of the engine 
closes first the inlet port, then the exhaust port, and finally 
compresses the charge in the cylinder. On the compression 
stroke, mixture is drawn into the.crank chamber. This com- 
pletes all the operations related to the cycle. As the name 
indicates, the complete cycle occurs in two strokes of the 
piston, corresponding to one revolution of the crankshaft. 

Q.—Does the gasoline engine main shaft reverse its direc- 
tion of rotation when the car changes from forward to 
backward motion? 

A—No. The change speed and reverse gears provide for 
this, 

Q.—Will a four-stroke cycle engine run its main shaft in 
either direction? 

A.—No. Except in very unusual designs. 

Q.—Can a two-stroke cycle engine be run in either direc- 
tion? ’ 

A—yYes. By moving the timer to ignite properly, it will 
run equally well in either direction of rotation—clockwise or 
counter clockwise. 

Q.—How are the cylinders placed in a two-cylinder op- 
posed engine? 

A.—On opposite sides of the crankshaft. 

Q.—How do the pistons move in a two-cylinder opposed 
(horizontal) engine? 

A.—They move toward each other during one-half revolu- 
tion of the crank and both recede during the remaining half 
revolution. 

Q.—How is compression produced in the crank chamber 
of a two-cylinder opposed engine? 

A.—By the motion of the pistons toward each other. 

Q.—How do the pistons move in relation to each other 
in a four-cylinder vertical engine of the four-stroke cycle 
type? 

A.—The front and rear pistons move upward together 
at the same time that the intermediate ones move down to- 
gether. This is the usual construction. 

Q.—In what order are the successive charges exploded in 
a four-cylinder, four-stroke cycle, vertical engine whose pis- 
tons move as just described? 

A.—Starting with the front cylinder they come in the fol- 
lowing order: (1) Front cylinder; (2) one of the interme- 
diate cylinders; (3) rear cylinder; (4) remaining intermediate 
cylinder. 

Q.—What is a carbureter? 

A.—An apparatus for enriching air with fuel hydrocarbon 
such as gasoline, naphtha, kerosene, alcohol, etc. 

Q.—What types of carbureters are most commonly used? 

A.—Float feed, disk feed and diaphragm feed. 

Q.—Describe a float-feed carbureter. 

A.—It has a small reservoir into which the liquid fuel 
flows through pipe connections from a tank. When the fuel 
reaches a certain height a cork or hollow metal float closes 
a valve which stops the flow. From the reservoir a small 
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opening leads through a pipe (or hole in the casting) to a 
large tube or opening through which air passes. The upper 
end of the pipe is slightly higher (1-16 to 1-8 inch) than the 
level of the liquid maintained by the float. At the end of the 
pipe is a minute opening (nozzle) for the escape of the liquid. 
When a current of air is drawn through the air passage the 
suction draws the liquid fuel (gasoline) out of the nozzle. 

When gasoline is thus drawn out it quickly vaporizes and 
the vapor mixes with the air and forms a combustible mixture 
when the proportions of air and gasoline are correct. When 
the gasoline is drawn out, the float descends with the lowered 
supply in the carbureter reservoir and more gasoline flows 
in from the tank till the float valve again shuts it off. A small 
valve with a, conical point and threaded stem, called a 
needle valve, is adjustable in the opening from the carbure- 
ter reservoir to the air passage to regulate the quantity of 
gasoline drawn out by the air. 

One or more throttle valves are placed in the air pas- 
sage to control the amount of air passing through when the 
carbureter is used in connection with an internal combustion 
engine. Some carbureters have more than one gasoline out- 
let; a small one which operates when the air throttle is nearly 
closed and only a small amount of air is passing through, 
and a large nozzle which alone supplies gasoline when the air 
throttle is opened to a considerable extent. Each opening 
has its own needle valve. 

A spring valve is often used to nearly close the air inlet 
to the carbureter when resting on the valve seat, but a 
small bypass is always left open. This air valve remains on its 
seat when the throttle is nearly closed, and all the air comes 
in through the bypass. But when the throttle is opened, the 
suction lifts the air valve from its seat, thus securing a suffi- 
ciently large passage. The tension of the air-valve spring is 
adjustable to regulate the extent of the partial vacuum 
caused by suction and thus the amount of gasoline drawn 
out to enrich the air. 

The air current in some designs passes by the nozzle in 
the direction of its opening, in others in the reverse ditection, 
and in some at right argles to the nozzle. 

Q.—Describe a disk-feed carbureter. 

A.—In the disk-feed carbureter the air is drawn through 
a large passageway in which is a minute opening that ter- 
minates the gasoline feed pipe that leads from the tank. This 
opening is closed by a needle valve which has a disk of very 
thin sheet metal attached to the stem. When no air is pass- 
ing through the carbureter the needle valve closes the gaso- 
line nozzle. As soon as air is drawn through, the current 
striking against the disk lifts it from its seat. Gravity 
and suction then both bring gasoline out of the nozzle to mix 
with the air. The lift of the valve and its disk are con- 
trolled by an adjustable screw which regulates the extent of 
the movement. Sometimes a spring is used to hold the disk 
down and this valve to its seat and also regulate the amount of 
opening due to suction. 

Q.—Describe a diaphragm-feed carbureter. 

A.—In this type the air is drawn through a large passage- 
way as in the types just described. The reduction of air 
pressure causes action on a diaphragm supported at its. cir- 
cumference and free to move at the center. The needle valve 
for controlling the outlet of gasoline is held to its seat when 
no air is passing. As soon as air is drawn through, the 
pressure is reduced on one side of the diaphragm, which 
causes its center to move. The needle valve is attached to its 
center and the motion of the diaphragm lifts the valve from 
its seat to allow gasoline to flow either by gravity or suction, 
or both. 

During the month of April, 1906, there were imported into 
the United States 144 automobiles of a total value of $421,268. 
The imports for the ten months ending with April, 1906, were 
888 cars, valued at $3,115,361. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S MANY NEW ’BUS LINES, 


PHILADELPHIA, June 4.—The People’s Vehicle Company, which 
last week caused to be introduced into City Councils an ordinance 
granting it numerous privileges as to the streets upon which it 
asked the right to operate automobile "buses, has run up against 
a snag. Not only the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, but 
the recently organized Auto Transit Company, have filed re- 
monstrances against the wholesale franchise which the People’s 
Company asks for. That corporation asks for the right not only 
to operate its "buses the entire length of Broad street and on 
Diamond street from Broad street to Fairmount Park—the very 
territory for which the Auto Transit Company has obtained per- 
mission to occupy—but also wants the privilege of running on 
Market street from Broad street to the Delaware ferries; on 
Delaware avenue from Callowhill to Dock; on Dock street to 
Third; on Third to Market; Diamond street, from Front to 
Broad; Hunting Park avenue, from Broad to Hunting Park; and 
on Fortieth street, Forty-fourth street, Lancaster avenue and other 
approaches to West Fairmount Park. 

The ordinance has been turned over to City Solicitor Kinsey 
before action is taken, and Director Hicks, of the Department of 
Public Works, has been asked to pass upon it. It is understood 
that if Messrs. Kinsey and Hicks pass upon it favorably the 
Highway Committee will favorably recommend it. 

The People’s Company has made a bid for public favor by its 
offer to charge school children, between certain hours only, two 
cents for fare instead of the regular five cents; to sell six tickets 
for 25 cents, or twenty-five for $1. 

None of the promoters seems to have any definite idea as to 
the size, power, or make of the ’buses which it is proposed to op- 
erate; certainly the company will not be in a position to begin 
operations for many months to come. For these reasons it has 
been asserted that the ordinance is merely an effort to secure 
franchises which may be sold at a profit at some future time. 


MANY WOMEN DRIVERS IN ROCHESTER, N. Y, 

Rocuester, N. Y., June 4—A. L. Westgard, an old resident of 
this city, and here for the first time in nearly two years, com- 
ments upon the growth of the automobile industry thusly: 

“The great popularity of automobiling in Rochester is very ap- 
parent to a visitor who has not. been here for some time. I am 
told that there are over 1,200 automobiles in Rochester, and one 
thing that strikes me particularly is the large number of women 
running their own cars. To-day I have counted in two hours 
thirty-two women drivers, about one-third of whom had gaso- 
line cars, the majority using electric runabouts.” 

Rochester’s Labor Day race over the 25% mile course should 
be very successful. The distance will be 102 miles, or four times 
around the circuit, the’route of which is mostly macadam and a 
few poor spots will be improved. The consents of property own- 
ers have been nearly all secured. 


a 


CONCERNING NEW FREE ALCOHOL LAW, 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 2.—The interesting announcement 
was made at the White House to-day that President Roosevelt 
has directed Commissioner of Internal Revenue Yerkes to pro- 
ceed to Europe to fully investigate the operations of the laws of 
the various countries as to denatured alcohol. The Commissioner 
will leave shortly and will be away several months. The diplo- 
matic and consular officers of this country will aid him during 
his investigations. 

The free alcohol bill recently passed by Congress provides for 
regulations to be made by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue. Much depends on how these regulations are made, as to 
whether denatured alcohol becomes cheap enough for power pur- 
poses, or not. The object of Commissioner Yerkes’ trip is to 
carefully study the foreign laws and their effects. 
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STEARNS AGAIN WINS CLEVELAND CLIMB 







By GEORGE F. DAVIS. 


LEVELAND, June 5.—Frank B. Stearns has demonstrated 
C that he is one of the most daring hill drivers in this part of 
the country. In last year’s contest of the Cleveland Automobile 
Club at Gates Mills he easily vanquished all competitors. This 
year, with with the keen competition and remarkable perform- 
ances of other skilled drivers, he twice clipped seconds from the 
performances of others who looked like sure winners. 

The contest this year was managed in a businesslike way. The 
hill was smoothed off and bad places oiled, so that it was in prime 
condition; the course was accurately surveyed for a full mile, and 
the timing was done by signal bells and telephone, so there can be 
no question as to the authenticity of the work. The best time, 
1:23 2-5, was almost four seconds slower than last year, but the 
course was one-tenth of a mile longer, so that in reality the win- 
ner did much better than last year. 

Only recently recovered from a terrible accident which nearly 
cost him his life and laid him up for many weeks, Mr. Stearns 
said before starting that he felt he was out of the contest, After 
winning event No. 12 in 1:24 4-5, he came back to the tape, weak 
from the effort, and said: “I will never, never go up that hill again 
in a race.” Ten minutes later he changed his mind, and in the 
next event clipped a second and a half from his previous time. 

The hill is long and crooked, with three bad turns, two of 
which tried the nerves of the best of them. W. D. Drown, with 
a huge g0-horsepower special car which he had built himself, was 
looked upon as a likely winner, but in his first trial he failed to 
negotiate a turn and went over a bank, capsizing the machine and 
wrecking two wheels, but without injury to himself or machinist. 

Although Mr. Stearns was able to carry off first honors in three 
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FRANK B. STEARNS IN STEARNS CAR THAT MADE FASTEST;TIME AND WON THREE PRIZES AT GATES MILLS HILL CLIMB. 


events, he was pushed closely by Arthur Scaife and Walter White, 
driving White steamers. Mr. White got one event in a stock car 
of the 1906 pattern, while Mr. Scaife drove a little old 10-horse- 
power machine of the vintage of ’03, running twice second to 
Stearns. The little machine pitched and swerved on the rough 
turns, and seemed almost certain to go to piecés on the uneven 
plank road, which constituted the finishing stretch. «@ 

A Reo, drivéhy first by C. McInnes and 1 by E. R. 
Thomas, captured three all one of them in an évent@head of j 
class. McInnes Wj iS protested and disqualified for béing a pr 
fessional chauffeur; the events in question being open to amateur 
drivers. The amateur championship of Cuyahoga county by this 
default went to. C. W. Ferguson, whose time, 2:15, was but 1-5 of 
a second less than that of McInnes. 

A decided innovation was sprung by the appearance of Mrs. 
J..C..Simons,. the first woman to drive in an automobile race in 
Cleveland. She was able to take second place in the fourth event, 
finishing slightly behind McInnes, who was later disqualified, 
giving Mrs. Simons a beautiful silver cup for her china closet. 

Rain during the morning kept away many spectators and some 
of the contestants, but for all that there was a big array of auto- 
mobiles, with many people who came on the electric line, aug- 
mented by hundreds of farmers who were anxious to see what the 
new-fangled machines could do on a grade that has long been 
the terror of the country horses of that district. The little village 
never saw so many people, and the quaint little country hotel, 
where good old-fashioned chicken dinners are serve atthe most 
up-to-date city prices, was eaten out of house and home, afd many 
a fair society lady, not to mention the officials who were marooned 
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R» J.C. SIMONS AND THE JACKSON CLIMBER. 


up at the top of the hill, was glad tc relieve an empty feeling 
caused by a session that was almost an all day affair with cheese 
and crackers purchased at the country grocery. The summary: 
Owing to the fact that the output of. Stearns cars is limited, 
and the builders find it difficult to turn out enough to supply 





W. D. DROWN IN o0-H.P. SPECIAL THAT WAS WRECKED. 


the demand, the Stearns cars are seldom entered in contests, ow- 
ing to lack of time. The car has always given a good account 
of itself, however, when opportunity has offered. .A Stearns car 
won the climb on the same hill a year ago, making time that was 
record then; the course was a tenth of a mile shorter than this 
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year’s course. The road was very muddy at first, but it improve 
as the contests proceeded, this having a beneficial effect on t! 
times, as the record trip of the Stearns indicates. Had the road 
not been given careful attention before the contests, no such time 
could have been made. 


Summary of the Gates’ Mills Hill Climb. 
AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP OF CUYAHOGA COUNTY. 
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3. Buick, i : sodenGidehdaa tend ea tka ad wee Bb6d4bs os 2.27 

4. Stoddard- rT 2 as no 2 as we paaenehes ¢ 2.38 3-5 

ee as SE eo ek ccs hha Uaatds weoncddaewa 2.50 1-5 

6. Jackson, Louis Sc midi id ahbeihba teteeentidatesetnéeess 2.58 3-5 

STOCK CARS, $850 TO $1,500, AMATEUR OWNERS. 

1. Reo, M. C. setae ak Cath enae huh aenes enenes dunks + 2.08 

2. Jackson, Mrs. EE rae 2.23 2-5 

3. Buick, W. H. pt -. Sten tated tahcus salt obpnbaangeios 2.38 1-5 

STOCK CARS BETWEEN $1,500 AND $2,000. 

ao Sen MLL. iG es ven sees caaehs ceeseeosece 1.52 1-5 

i rh: n°... oS. res cemebsaddeecsoees 2.56 

Sp ES ae EE hos 9 hes 0a 00050605906 n20d006000¢660% 3.12 4-5 

STOCK CARS, PRICE $2,000 TO $3,000. 

2 es ED ca cach ssa chobecccvesessocdecc bes 1.44 

i, A J ets cekscardebsvier<ssactessocte 1.50 2-5 

3. Stoddard-Dayton, R. H. Cronninger............cccceeeee 2.05 

4. Stoddard-Dayton, H. S. Moore...........ccccccccccseecs 2.19 4-5 

ee, MOTE a6 bbb dindde sabe cecnn 6eeeasneses 2.42 

STOCK CARS, PRICE $3,000 TO $5,000. 

i i ae a been aweens oenseecune 1.40 1-5 

2. Pope-Toledo, R. H. Magoon.. ae 2.04 

3. Stearns, 4 i i  sdusugedes se 2.17 

4. Thomas, P. SPU sa cddccdbes =a 2.19 

5. Pope-Toledo, Geo. Soules ee ee pene epee 2.25 2-5 

STOCK CARS, $3,000 TO $5,000. 
Sy Ss GT oo Widnceneaseendgedwctdtoededeeeass 2.15 3-5 
CLASS B, CARS FROM 851 TO 1,432 POUNDS. 

1. Stoddard-Dayton, Frank Adams ...........ccccscecees 1.44 2-5 

2. Reo, E. R. Tho mee pabtnhink sh cbminahe bane cress vareeese 1.59 

3. Stoddard- wey ion DT Ghssthad) adadends4onnswadé 2.35 3-5 

4. Franklin, W. Schroder Sia SOU nnd Buds opntpecnateche 3.09 
CLASS * CARS FROM 1,432 TO 2,204 POUNDS. 

2 , O  -<25.. se .chagebaraseeesedeceod eee 1.24 4-5 

i oe Sn dh averhdo cvscdcsésasecsocne db ecdqoetece 1.25 1-5 

i i Ce Linas. Ke cmab bees sesedgiceséetees 1.41 

4. Stearns Stoddard- i 1; Me. cas cedeeteveedede 1.41 1-5 

i NUON, “a, NED 6 5.6 Debbi Sheowswesdbeeccccccoeecescede 1.55 2-5 

FREE FOR ALL CLASS. 

5; Sees. “eR  chacasdétscedawvecadddeddevdddece 

S. eee, A. J. BORERO oi cei dd fedeneses 

3. White. W. Co WRG: vcscdavivcocdves 

4. Stoddard-Dayton, Frank Adams ie 

5. Stearns, L. DE” sce icaDebneusdindtiddleeiddedcdeds 





FAVORABLE STATISTICS FOR THE AUTO, 


A Vermont statistician, writing under the nom de plume 
“Automobilist,” contributes the following to a Barre, Vt., paper: 

“During the year 1905 there wefe over 500 automobiles 
registered in Vermont, besides several hundred that came 
here from other states, yet how many deaths were caused by 
automobiles? None, unless you except the two occupants of 
an automobile that were killed in Bennington by being run 
into by a train at a railroad crossing. Here is an interesting 
table: 


Tee TP TE. cc cccscciocvesdvvcdsocucuscedadeves 36 
De I es SEE 6 Ske ccc cctcdsddcccvecedscece 15 
Killed by falling down stairs .........cccecscceseeees 6 
SD WN EE bo a5 bc pen ddeibeccesasadeecusestecodes 12 
Killed by machinery ....... Wa obWatkd uence de adhe dakare é 12 
PO OME é wbseroceheddcintdedes i cuccgciveade 14 
See Wr, CN adh enn. d occ cccesecedrcoess cedetss 8 
Killed by mistake in medicine ............ccceeeeeees 10 
et No dink dds euc ced db ccevodsevetenvecads 8 
NS bn 5 Gn cts ee mes ncequcdupueectiosideees 1 
es Se EE cura Fed ecuictccéued 6¢eeeevsevedee 4 
TOS BF GEOG DRUG: bck bs bc tc ce odcvadedidedececiovodes 2 
BeG Wy GHOWIIG ke eal hoc ce vetiadsdcderoctcevtseee 30 
Mie by Sw UTS ois ccc cs ceccdesscdivioecdids none 


“Unless you reckon the two occupants of the automobile in 
the Bennington accident, these figures certainly show the 
safety of the automobile as compared with the horse vehicle, 
or anything, except the bicycle. Not a single death of a pedes- 
trian was due to the automobile. The record outside of our state 
is equally favorable.” 
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LANCIA WINS ITALY’S TOURING EVENT 


ILAN, May 25.—Italy’s great touring contest for 1906, or- 
M ganized by the Automobile Club of Milan, with the Golden 
Cup as the trophy, brought together no fewer than 52 entries, 
representing 9 Italian makes, 6 French, 3 German and 2 English. 
Two thousand five hundred miles had to be covered by the cars 

an average speed of 25 miles an hour for the first category 
and 22 miles for the second and third. Regularity of running 
was alone considered in awarding points, the car approaching 
nearest to the average fixed for the journey being the winner. A 
weak point in the regulations was that cars arriving before their 
reculation time were penalized double. This had, of course, been 
adopted to prevent racing, regularity alone being required. In 
practice the results were most unsatisfactory, cars which were 
before their time stop- 
ping by the roadside a 
few hundred yards 
from the control and 
crossing Over as soon 
as the regulation time 
had expired. 

[he start was made 
from Milan in the early 
morning of May 14 
The two thousand five 
hundred miles had to 
be covered in eleven 
daily stages right 
round Italy, passing 
through Bologna, 
Rome, Naples, Rome, 
Florence, Genoa, Turin, 
Milan, Udina, Brescia, 
and finishing at 
Milan on May 24, 
their arrival there 
being followed by the 
distribution of prizes 
and the inauguration of 
the International Auto- 
mobile Congress. The 
total value of the chas- 
sis was Officially quoted 
at $152,000, and the 
prize list, partly in 
money and partly in 
trophies, including the 
gold cup of the Automobile Club of Milan, amounted to $50,000. 
Forty-one cars arrived at the end of the first stage, seven hav- 
ing dropped out en route. Macdonald was the first arrival on 
a San Giorgio. All but fourteen reaped penalty points. 

(hirty cars arrived at Rome the end of the second day, and 
of these five were free from all penalty points, namely: Marsaglia 
(Diatto-Clément), Lancia (Fiat), Vercellone (Diatto-Clément), 
Grazziani (Itala) and Grigg (Daimler). Brilliancy was added 
to the arrival at Rome by the presence of the King and Queen 

a Fiat, and by the later arrival of the Queen-Mother, also 

a Fiat. 

‘he arrival at Naples, the finishing point of the third stage, 

d a total of 704 miles, saw a total of 31 cars still on the road. 

(he fourth stage, Naples to Rome, reduced the total number 

28 cars, the three leaders being Lancia (Itala), Vercellone 
( Diatto-Clément) and Grazziani (Itala). 

With the fifth stage, Rome to Florence, none but the high- 

wer cars were able to finish the distance in regulation time. 

total of 27 cars arrived, Macdonald on a San Giorgio being 
‘rst, Lancia (Fiat) and Grazziani (Itala) now being the only 
Crivers with clean sheets. 





NOW, LANCIA, THE LUCKY, IN HIS :WINNING FIAT. 


The most difficult stage in the run was undoubtedly the one 
from Florence to Genes, over 272 miles of steep, winding hills 
rendered worthy of the evil reputation of Italy by a drenching 
rain. Nevertheless, of the 23 starters 9 got through without 
penalization, Macdonald coming in first on his San Giorgo, fol- 
lowed by Cagno and Lancia, the Itala and Fiat chmpions. 

From Genes to Turin, the seventh stage, 280 miles, had to be 
covered over rather better roads than those of the previous day. 
Fiat was still at the head for team position, with Lanci free from 
penalty, Isotta-Fraschini and Diatto-Clément coming respectively 
second and third for team performances. 

The eighth stage brought plenty of rain but no great changes 
in the relative positions of the competitors. Twelve of the eighteen 
starters from Turin 
reached Milan (14! 
miles) without penali- 
zation. 

The ninth stage was 
a long run of 305 miles 
from Milan to Udina, 
and was covered by 14 
cars without penaliza- 
tion. 

The tenth and last 
stage but one failed to 
shake out any of the 
sixteen starters, and 
only one of them re- 
ceived a penalty point. 
This day’s run brought 
the cars as far as Bres- 
cia after 253 miles. 

A last stage of 99 
miles from Brescia to 
Milan brought the long 
run of nearly 2,500 
miles to a close. To 
the air of “God Save 
the King” Macdonald 
arrived first at the aero- 
nautic grounds on his 
six-cylinder San Gior- 
gio-Napier. The Italian 
national hymn greeted 
Cagno, Lancia and the 
rest of the Italians, and 
Nagliati and his De Dion were honored with the Marseillaise. 
The jury has yet to take into consideration many minor points 
and decide several protests before the official classification can 
be published. Of the first four or five places there can be no 
doubt, and the Golden Cup and $5,000 will certainly be awarded 
to Lancia, who alone of the 16 competitors left out of the 48 
starters covered the whole distance without penalization. This 
is the most complete success Lancia has yet attained. 

The second prize of $1,200 and the Cup of The Automobile 
of Milan will fall to Maggioni on a Zust car, The prize for the 
best team performance will go to Fiat also, Nazzaro and Boschis, 
Lancia’s companions, finishing fourth and fifth. Summary: 

1. Lancia (Fiat); 2. Maggioni (Zust), 7 sec. lost on entire 
run; 3. Cagno (Itala), 10.sec.; 4. Nazzaro (Fiat), 35 sec.; 5. 
Boschis (Fiat), 1 min. 27 sec.; 6. Macdonald (San Giorgio- 
Napier), 2 min. 22 sec.; 7. Glentworth (San Giorgio-Napier), 
6 min. 51 sec.; 8. Fraschini (Isotta-Fraschini), 12 min. 12 sec.; 
9. Pfanz (Benz), 40 min. 51 sec.; 10. Borsano (Benz), 40 min. 
51 sec.; 11. Vercellone (Diatto-Clément), 1 h. 23 min. 35 sec.; 
12. Minoia (Isotta-Fraschini), 1 h. 28 min. 44 sec.; 13. Arbitrio 
(Diatto-Clément), 1 h. 43 min. 20 sec.; Fabry (Itala), 2 h. 18 m. 
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BASLE WAS READVILLE’S STAR. 


Boston, June 4—No better conditions couid have been asked 
by the Bay State Automobile Association for its annual race 
meet at the Readville track than prevailed on Memorial Day. A 
light application of crude oil was all that was necessary to make 
the track absolutely dustless. 

Just one untoward event marred the day’s sport. This occurred 
soon after the racing begun. Two of the principal attractions 
«on the card were match races in which Joe Downey, chauffeur 
for J. R. Harding, was scheduled to appear with the 80-horse- 
ypower Mercedes. He was to go against W. M. Hilliard in one 
race and against J. R. Harding in the other. On account of the 
rain Downey had not been able to tune up his machine since it 

-came back from the Ormond races, so he took the first chance 
he had to escape from the paddock by the back gate, and to reach 
the track by a gate at the upper turn, which had been opened 
“to permit some touring automobiles to reach the inner field. 
Without warning Downey sped ‘by the grand-stand while the cars 
were coming out for the second race. The officials shouted to 


“him with megaphones, but either he did not hear or did not want 
“to; at any rate, he drove his high-powered racing car up the back- 
stretch at speed. 

Meantime the upper gate was still open and touring machines 
were crossing the track. The three cars in the second race were 





DOWNEY’S 90-HORSEPOWER MERCEDES BURNING. 


also at the head of the stretch. Around the turn came Downey. 
When too late he saw the track blocked. Everything that he 
could do to stop his machine he did, and he steered the car by 
several of the smaller machines. He was almost clear when 
there was a crash, and a Mitchell car entered in the race was 
seen to go down before the big racer. Then Downey lost control, 
and the car made straight for the outer fence. Another crash, 
and twenty feet of fence was gone, the Mercedes was upset, and 
Downey was on the track in the dirt. The thousands of people 
had been on tiptoe with horror, and many had rushed on the 
track. They were relieved, however, when Downey picked him- 
self up and was unhurt. The Mercedes quickly burst into 
flames and was damaged to the extent of several thousand dol- 
lars. The Mitchell car suffered little except a broken front wheel 
and steering knuckle. Altogether the outcome was very fortu- 
nate, but Downey’s desire to practice at unauthorized times caused 
Referee Whipple to rule him for the track. 

Luckily for the success of the meeting, Charles Basle, H. L. 
Bowden’s expert chauffeur, was at hand, and with Mr. Bowden’s 
consent was matched against Hilliard in the ten-mile match race. 
Hilliard drove the 80-horsepower Napier racer. Basle handled 
Bowden’s 90-horsepower Flying Dutchman and won the race, de- 
feating Hilliard by two-thirds of a mile. He drove the ten miles 
in 10:10 3-5, making the fastest circuit in 564-6 seconds. Basle 
was the star of the day, for after the match race he appeared in 
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the free-for-all, and, besides defeating Frank Durbin with the 
Stanley racer, made the ten miles in 9:271-5, which is a ney 
record for the distance on the Readville track. 

The steamers entered by Stanley, including the Vanderbilt Cup 
candidate, failed to come up to expectations. Fred H. Marriott 
was down on the programme to give a mile exhibition, and the 
time was 572-5 seconds. The Stanleys came out again in the 
free-for-all, but they did not make good. 

The most popular event was that for gasoline cars listing be- 
tween $2,001 and $3,000. The weeding-out process brought to- 
gether in the final a Dolson, Jackson, Oldsmobile, Columbia, Ram- 
bler, and another Columbia. First honors went to the Rambler. 
which made the five miles in 6:32 4-5, the best time for gasoline 
cars in any of the five-mile events. Another interesting race in 
which the Rambler figured conspicuously was that for cars listing 
from $3,001 to $4,500. It was quickly apparent that the race was 
between the Stearns and the Rambler, and they made a’ good 
contest. 

The final of the five-mile event for gasoline cars listing from 
$1,000 to $2,000 brought together a Grout driven by F. A. Grout, 
a Jackson driven by E. P. Blake, a Crawford driven by G. M. 
Wetherbee and a Mitchell with H. Foss at the wheel. 
the Grout’s race all the way, that car winning in 7 200 3-5. 

The race for gasoline stock cars listing at $1,000 or less went 
to the Buick driven by Dr. J. F. Hovestadt. The ten-mile handi- 


cap event was won by H. P. Maxim with a 24-28 Columbia. 
Summary: 


It was 


FIVE MIL£S, OPEN TO ALL STOCK STEAM CARS. 
Stanley 20-h.p.; driver, Ernest Rogers, 5:33 2-5. 


FIVE MILES, OPEN TO GASOLINE Bs0CK CARS 
 < iacae $1,000 OR LES — 
" uick 22-h.p.; driver, Dr. J. F. 
Maxwell 10-h. p.; driver, Ralph C Hovestadt 


FIVE MILES, OPEN ™ OLDE STOCK Cans COSTIN - 
G t 28-30- pe 7. i 
rou h.p.; Pea F. A. G 
Crawford 24-h. £: < driver, G at trout. 7:00 3- + 
Jackson 20-25-h.p.; aver E. P. Blake. 
* Mitchell 24-h.p.; driver, H. Foss. 


FIVE MILES, OPEN TO gd ot proce CARS C 
$2,001 TO $3.0 OSTING 


1. Rambler 35-h. driver, % E. ao 6: - 

2. Dolson 45-50- “hepa driver, H. A. Wilson, cael 

3. Columbia 24-2 -h.p.; driver, H. Woolaver. 

FIVE MILES, OPEN TO canon CARS COSTING $3,001 TO 


1. Stearns 40- ~h.p.; driver, Geo: 
2. Rambler 35-h.p.; driver, H. 


TEN MILES FREE- FOR-ALL, 


1. 


wm ceper 


G. ~ tg 6:44 2-5. 
. Wilso: 


First Heat: 


1. Mercedes 80-h. P.; driver, Charles Basle, 9:27 1-5. 
2. Stanley 30-h.p.; driver, Frank Durbin. 
Second Heat: 


1. Stanley 30-h.p.; driver, F. H. Marriott, 10:44 3-5. 
2. Fiat 24-h.p.; driver, Emanuel Cedrin 
Final heat won by Basle by default. 


, TEN MILES HANDICAP FOR GASOLINE STOCK CARS, 
OWNERS TO DRIVE. 


Columbia 24-28-h.p.; driver, H. P. Maxim, 14:36 4-5. 
Stearns 40-h.p.; driver, George G. Reed. 
Rambler 35-h.p.; driver, H. E. Wilson. 

SPECIAL MATCH RACE OF TEN MILES. 
1. Mercedes 80-h.p.; driver, Cherine. Bat. 10:10 3-5. 
2. Napier 80-h.p.; ‘driver, WwW. M. ard. 

‘eediiadincieds 

ten mile exhibition by Premier 100-h.p.; 


wre 


—_ driver, J. W. Moore, 
a =. ee: by Fiat Jr. 24-h.p.; driver, Emanuel Cedrino, 
One-mile trial by Stanley racer; driver, H. Marriott, :57 4-5. 


One- ee —— by Columbia 24- R ae ; driver, H. Woolaver, 
1:12 3- 


MARYLAND HAS S NEW TRACK RECORDS, 


BALTIMoRE, June 2—Arthur Stanley Zell, driving a stripped 
50-horsepower Thomas in the speed trials at Electric Park this 
afternoon broke all state records from one mile up to five miles 
inclusive. His best mile was 1:23 2-5 as against the former mark 
of 1:25. The total time for the five miles was 6:593-5 against 
the former record of 7:051-5. The previous records were held 
by Edmund Buchanan, who made them in a 24-30 Pope-Toledo 
last season. 
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ASSEMBLING ROOM OF THE PANHARD & LEVASSOR AUTOMOBILE FACTORY 


ONG after the automobile had conquered a supreme posi- 
+ tion in the elegant and-aristocratic portion of the city of 
Paris known as the Etoile, a fierce struggle was carried on in 
the crowded and unpicturesque background which forms the 
inevitable accompaniment of every wealthy district. Driven 
out of the main avenues by the invincible automobile, the job 
master and riding school proprietor has had to take refuge 
in the back streets; but even here his position is far from 
secure, for the garage proprietor and automobile repair man, 
an enemy only second in importance to the big selling agent, 
still wages war. The horsey man who earned his living at the 
riding school is probably the greatest sufferer from the invasion. 


Inefficiency of the Average Automobile School. 


With one or two rare exceptions, the “plant” of a Paris 
automobile school consists of four or five single-cylinder cars 
of an antiquated model, so many parts of which have been 
replaced at different times that it would be difficult to dis- 
cover the original car. On the subject of the age of his 
motors the proprietor observes an artful discretion that would 
do credit to any maiden lady. If asked by some novice in 
motoring if his machines are of the latest model, the pro- 
prietor will blandly reply, “They are 1904 cars; I could not 
get new machines every year, for some of the pupils use them 
so roughly.” It is a marvelous testimony to the value of 
the cars that after eight or nine years’ service—and service of 
the roughest kind—they are still capable of doing useful work. 

Many a pupil turned out from these schools has never 
touched the spark or throttle control or run on any other than 
first and second forward speeds from the time he entered 
the school to the moment he left it with his chauffeur’s cer- 
tiicate in his pocket. After a fortnight of alleged lessons, 
during which time the pupil has had a quarter of an hour’s 
actual driving per day, has idled about the garage, given a 
helping hand to the repair man, washed a car, cleaned a dis- 
mantled gear-box and cranked a four-cylinder Panhard for 
some encouraging professional, made the acquaintance of 
every chauffeur frequenting the garage and listened to a 
theoretical lecture when the proprietor had time to give it, 
he is sent up to the inspector of the Service des Mines for 
examination, his photograph, his military papers and his birth 





certificate having previously been forwarded, according. to 
law, to the prefect of police. 


he Government Examination of Chauffeurs. 


Notwithstanding all that has been written about the inten- 
tion of the authorities to make the examination for driving 
certificates ‘more stringent, nothing has yet been. done, the 
regulation in existence for the last three years still being in 
force. In some parts of France the inspector, having little 
work on hand, will take the candidate for a twenty mile run, 
testing: his ability to handle the machine on all grades, in 
traffic and on various curves. .In Paris the matter is much 
more simple. The inspector’s office is at the corner of.a 
big block of buildings in a crowded portion of.the city near 
the Place de La République. 

On arriving at the office, the car having been driven through 
the city by the instructor, the candidate reports himself and 
awaits his turn amongst a group of would-be Thérys gathered 
round the most miscellaneous collection of cars it is possible 
to imagine. “Crank your motor,” says the inspector, and if 
this operation is successfully performed he mounts by your 
side and orders you to drive round the block of buildings and 
come back to the same point. At the same time a fussy little 
single .cylinder, also driven by a novice, will be told to run 
round side by side with you, and a third car is driven by a 
candidate either ahead or in the rear. In three minutes the 
cars are back again to the starting point, and if no motor has 
been stalled and no vehicle run into during the trip three 
certificates are at once made out testifying that the holders 
are capable of driving a gasoline car of a certain horsepower. 
From beginning to end, three candidates are passed in from 
seven to ten minutes, thus maintaining the reputation of the 
automobile for speed. Armed with his government certificate, the 
newly-fledged chauffeur searches for a situation, and, despite his 
meager knowledge, usually finds one in a short time. Many men 
enter the big garages as washers and there pick up a more 
extensive knowledge of automobiles, finally becoming engaged 
by some owner as professional chauffeur. Over and over 
again the unsatisfactory nature of the automobile instruction 
given in Paris has been commented on by the various repre- 
sentative bodies and authorities. Not only are the schools 





WORKROOM OF APPRENTICES AT THE PANHARD & LEVASSOR FACTORY. 


bad, but the inspectors themselves are accused of knowing 
very little about the new means of locomotion. The author- 
ities admit that the accusation is just, and have quite recently 
arranged for a series of lectures to be given to the inspectors 
by M. Emile Cahen, of the Mors factory. 


A Fractical Reform to Be Inaugurated. 


The Association Générale Automobile, a body working 
under the patronage of the Automobile Club of France and 
occupying itself with such practical matters as the supplying 
of chauffeurs, touring information, legal advice and protec- 
tion, sign posts and road conditions, a discount on accessories 
bought by its members, and similar matters, has taken the 
matter up and endeavored to remedy the evil. Two chauf- 
feur’s examinations have been arranged, one being raierely 
a driving examination intended to replace the present ex- 
amination before the government inspector, the other be- 
ing for the chauffeur-mechanic diploma. For the forme: 
examination the candidate must furnish all the papers re- 
quired in the ordinary way by the prefect of police and pre- 
sent himself at the association offices with a car when called 
upon. Starting the motor, running forward on various gears, 
running backwards, climbing and descending hills, sharp 
turns and stops are all points on which the candidate is tested. 
In addition, he is interrogated on the principles of the motor. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT AT THE PANHARD WORKS. 
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rules of the road and signals, 
and his eyesight and hearing are 
tested. The inspector’s notes 
are sent to the prefect of police, 
who grants a driving certificate 
if he considers them favorable. 
As it is well known that the~as- 
sociation examinations are thor- 
oughly searching, these certifi- 
cates are much more valued than 
those granted on an examination 
passed before the government in 
spector. The chaffeur-mechanic 
examination includes all that is 
in the former test with, in addi- 
tion, an examination on the can- 
didate’s machanical ability and 
close inquiry into his moral 
character. The diploma must be 
renewed every year, and each 
time the holder changes employ- 
ment he must advise the associa- 
tion of his move. Americans 
engaging a chauffeur in France would be well advised to take 
only a man holding the association diploma, as.in view of the 
great demand in Paris for chauffeurs speaking English, num- 
bers of individuals with a dangerous smattering of motoring 
and a little linguistic ability obtain a driving certificate and 
endeavor to secure wider knowledge at the expense of some 
citizen of the United States. 

Up to the present the Association Générale Automobile has 
not been able, owing to the lack of funds, to undertake auto- 
mobile instruction itself. At the last Paris Salon, however, it 
was decided that, in view of the urgent necessity of better 
instruction in motor matters the association should establish 
a school. Arrangements are at present being made for the 
purchase of a plot of land in Paris or the immediate neigh- 
borhood for the erection of a first-class automobile school. 
There is no possibility of the school being opened this year, 
but when completed the building will be the most complete 
and the instruction the most thorough of any similar institu- 
tion in the world. 


Instruction as Given by the Factories. 


Except when requested to do so by their customers, the 
big automobile firms do not give instruction in motor driving. 
There are two exceptions, however, the De Dion Bouton Co. 
and Panhard & Levassor. At the 
former factory is a course for 
volunteers in connection with 
the repair department. Not more 
than twenty men are received at 
once, and their average length 
of time in the class is three 
weeks, during which period they 
are given instruction in the prin- 
ciples of the motor, and taught 
to drive and attend to such minor 
repairs and regulations as are 
likely to be needed on the road. 
A fee of $10 is paid by each pupil, 
and he is presented for the chauf- 
feur’s examination at the end of 
the period of instruction. 


The Panhard & Levassor Fac- 
tory School. 


The best equipped motor 
school in Paris is undoubtedly 
that at the Panhard & Levassor 
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Officially the Panhard 
people have no school, have 
never claimed to turn out ex- 
perienced chauffeurs, and have 
never presented a candidate for 
examination. About seven years 
ago a semi-private class was 
opened for owners of Panhard 
machines anxious to obtain some 
insight into the mysteries of au- 
tomobiles. From the onset the 
class was a success, and, though 
never advertised, demands for 
admission came in with a rush, a 
far wider range than Panhard 
owners asking to be allowed to 
participate. It was beyond the 
scope of the firm to establish a 
complete automobile school, not- 
withstanding the great demand 
for such an institution, and the 
period of instruction had to be 
limited to six days, four of which 
are spent in class and two on the road. The period is brief, 
but the instruction is complete; from 8 o’clock on Monday 
morning at 6 o’clock on Thursday evening the pupils are 
drilled in everything concerning a motor. An early model, 
much enlarged, of an internal combustion motor is first exam- 
ined and the principles made clear. A large selection of ex- 
planatory charts and models are empioyed to help the 
students, and among them is a very useful model to illustrate 
the four cycles of an engine. It consists of a large cylinder in 
section on a painted board, fitted with an ordinary sparking 
plug, inlet and exhaust valves and the background of the 
cylinder made of ground glass. There is a wooden piston 
which, by means of a crank, is made to ascend and descend, 
and on the commencement of the third stroke a spark appears 
and at the same instant the interior of the combustion cham- 
ber is illuminated to indicate the firing of the charge. He 
would, indeed, be a hopeless individual who, after a few min- 
utes’ explanation before this working model, did not under- 
stand the four-cycle operations. As far as possible the actual 
parts of an automobile are examined in detail; thus a com- 
plete cylinder with its valves and sparking appliance is exam- 
ined, dissected and put together again; the same is done with 
the carbureter, the pumps, accumulators and magnetos, clutch, 
change speed gear and differential. The pupils take off wheels, 
regulate brakes and side cae 
fitted on false frames for demon- 
stration purposes. On Friday 
morning the entire class is di- 
vided into groups of four each, 
placed on board a car in charge 
of a skilled mechanic and sent 
out for two days. The mechanic 
discovers a number of minor 
regulations to be attended to 
on the road, and when Satur- 
day night arrives, though each 
one may not be an expert chauf- 
feur, there has been formed a 
group of young men well drilled 
in the principles of motoring. 
A small number of the pupils are, 
on special request, drafted into 
the finishing and testing shops, 
where they spend a week under 
the direction of an experienced 
workman. Once a fortnight own- 
ers only are received at the schoo! 
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APPRENTICE SCHOOL OF THE DARRACQ FACTORY, SIXTY-FIVE AT WORK. 


and are given the same training as that just described. In 
no case, however, are complete chauffeurs, in the legal sense 
of the term, turned out, the firm refusing to present candidates 
for the government examination for a driving certificate. 


The Panhard Workshop for Apprentices. 


Ignoring the state and municipal technical schools, such as 
the Ecole des Arts et Métiers, where complete theoretical 
instruction is given in engineering, and where of recent years 
some attention has been paid to automobiles, the most valu- 
able recruiting ground for future automobile experts is to be 
found in the factories of the big manufacturers. The French 
factory law forbids overtime or night work in establishments 
where women and youths under eighteen are employed, and 
as overtime is more the rule than the exception, automobile 
manufacturers have been obliged to banish all young people 
from their shops. Rigorously carried out, such a law would 
cripple the industry by reason of the dearth of skilled workers 
which would result in a few years’ time, and to obviate this 
a special workshop, having no connection whatever with the 
main factory, is conducted by many of the more important 
firms. 

At the Ranhard & Levassor factory is such a work- 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE DARRACQ APPRENTICE WORKROOM. 





shop, where youths, mostly the sons or near relatives of 
workmen employed by the firm, are received at fourteen 
years of age and drilled until they are eighteen, at which age 


they pass into the factory as artisans. The Panhard appren- 
tice school is a separate shop, at one corner of the self-con- 
tained township in which the world-famed cars are produced, 
with accommodation for sixty, but usually containing not more 
than thirty pupils. On entering, the youths are paid one cent 
an hour and are accorded an increase of two or three centimes 
every six months, the last six months of their apprenticeship 
being paid four cents an hour. Though equipped with a forge, 
drills, lathes and various machine tools, and working under 
the direction of two instructors, no apprentice work is allowed 
to go into the factory. All tools required by the apprentices 
are made in the school and prizes are given annually for good 
workmanship. Being entirely unproductive, the school is a 
direct charge on the factory. Furthermore, soon after the 
completion of their apprenticeship most of the youths leave 
the firm, enticed away by the offer of higher wages in the 
smaller factories. No attempt is made to retain them, for the 
managers know that, like the prodigal son, they will come 
back again, bringing with them a ripened experience and 
minus that superior knowledge so common to newly-formed 
graduates. Out of 
1,800 workpeople 
there are at the 
present time 100 
who received their 
training in the firm’s 
school. 


Darracq Apprentice 
School the 
Largest. 


Darracq et Cie. 
have, in their huge 
works at Suresnes. 
the largest school 
for apprentices. At 
one end of the mair: 
hall is a glass and 
iron partition point- 
ed out to visitors as 
“our ipprentice 


school.” No other 
information is vouchsafed and a desire to enter is 
met with a polite but firm refusal. A specially signed 


order must be obtained, armed with which the visitor 
presents himself at a small sliding window in the glass 
front and timidly knocks. A chubby face peers through the 
opening, a greasy hand takes yout passport, the window is 
closed and bolted, and you are left standing amid the roar 
of the machinery. A few minutés later a’ glass door slides 
back, apparently the same greasy hand beckons yoi in, locks 
the door behind you, and hurries away to lay the keys, on in- 
structor’s private desk. These precautions are necessary to 
keep the school separate from the factory, no workmen ever 
being allowed to enter the pupils’ quarters, andthe only 
knowledge the boys have of the main works is by a hasty glance 
on the entrance of an occasional visitor. The main entrance is 
by a separate door leading directly into the street. There are 
sixty-five pupils between 13 and 14 years of age, and in the 
foremian’s. office is a long list of names.of youths waiting for 
admission, amongst them being letters from parents in towns 
as far distant as Monte Carlo. . The first year the boys earn 
one cent an hour, the second year two cents, the third year 
four cents, and during the fourth year are put on piece work. 
If he is sufficiently skilled, and his work will allow of it, a 
youth will be given piece work before his last year’s appren- 
ticeship in order to encourage him. A youth of 17 was noticed 
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turning out small bevel gears for differentials, at which task 
he was earning $1.00 a day—a high wage in a country in which 
skilled artisans do not average more than $1.40 a day. In 
summer the school is open ten hours a day, and in winter the 
hours are reduced to nine in order that boys may be encour- 
aged to attend educational evening classes. The very strict- 
est discipline is maintained. The factory is complete and self- 
contained, power being supplied by a separate dynamo, and 
the plant, consisting of a forge, thirty-eight lathes, six drilling 
machines, three cutting machines, two shaping machines, one 
mortising machine, five screw-making lathes and thirty-five 
vises. Among them are several American machines supplied 
by the American Tool Works Co., of Cincinnati, J. Stephtoe 
& Co., of Cincinnati, and Hill, Clark & Co., of Chicago. 

Three permanent instructors look after the training of the 
boys, who are employed exclusively at their trade, no time 
being lost doing menial labor, running errands, or the thou- 
sand and one outside jobs usually allotted to an apprentice. 
As soon as they are sufficiently skilled the pupils are allowed 
to work for the factory, a high standard of excellence being 
insisted upon, and every finished article being carefully ex- 
amined by the instructor before passing into the store. All 
tools and repairs required in the school have to be executed 
on the _ premises. 
Generally each boy 
repairs his own 
breakages, and is 
then taught to han- 
dle his machine with 
care, for if he causes 
an accident while on 
piece work the re- 
pair has to be done 
at time rates, entail- 
ing a serious dimi- 
nution in the week’s 
earnings. A small 
number of women 
are employed in the 
apprentice school— 
the law not allow- 
ing them to enter 
the main factory— 
where they earn 10 
to 11 cents an hour 
drilling holes. Their more delicate touch enables them to 
obtain a greater output with less breakage than is the case 
with men. 

During the first year the boys are taught adjusting; the 
second year they work at the drilling machine, the shaping 
machine and the mortising machine, and the last twelve 
months are spent at the lathe. On reaching the age of 
eighteen the majority of the pupils pass into the main works, 
the greater number to work at the machine tools, a smaller 
number as fitters. Most of the apprentices remain perma- 
nently with the firm, there being no tendency on the part 
of the Darracq fledgling to seek adventures abroad. 


The enormous importance of the automobile industry to 
France will doubtless have its effect in the training of chauf- 
feurs and mechanics in the not far distant future, for the ex- 
istence of a positive demand must invariably bring forth a 
supply. There is certainly a demand for competent chauffeurs 
and skilled mechanics, and this is proved by the ease with 
which positions as chauffeurs are obtained by men whose 
qualifications for the work are of the slenderest and who rely 
upon the experience gained at the expense of their employers 
to hold their places. No such deception is possible in the 
automobile factory, of course, but the supply of skilled men 
outside the great works is limited, and there is plenty of room 
for them, if not in France, in other parts of the world. 
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PLAIN BEARINGS AS USED IN AUTOMOBILES 


HOUGH ball and roller bearings have been brought to 
such a state of excellence that they can be used in practi- 
cally every bearing of the automobile, plain bearings are 
still used to a very large, though decreasing, extent. Road 
wheels, live rear axles, propeller shafts and countershafts are 
now always fitted with ball or roller bearings; the transmis- 
sion shafts are very commonly fitted with anti-friction bear- 
ings; but in the engine the plain bearing is still in the lead, 
only a very few makers using anything else for crankshafts. 
Plain bearings are as old as machinery—and older, for the 
first cart had to have a primitive bearing of some kind for its 
axles to turn in or its wheels to run on, and it is pretty cer- 
tain that neither ball nor roller bearings were then in vogue. 
Naturally every seemingly suit- 
able substance has been tried 
by engineers for bearings, with 
all kinds of results, and the va- 
rious individual properties of 
different metals have been 
turned to account. For instance, 
the fact that cast iron, under 
the influence of friction, will be- 
come almost glass-hard on the 
rubbing surface has been found 
of value in bearings. Steel bear- 
ings, made hard to resist wear, 
have been tried. But until re- 
cently nothing seemed to be so 
suitable for resisting wear and 
decreasing friction as brass, and 
so commonly has this class of 
alloys been used for bearings 
that the term “brasses” has 
come to be synonymous with 
bearings. When a mechanic 
speaks of brasses he usually 
means the two halves of a split 
bearing, the commonest form in 
ordinary machinery. 
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DOVETAILED BABBITT STRIPS. 


The Distinction Between Jour- 
nal and Bearing. 





Just here it may be well to 
insert a word of explanation. The terms “journal” and “bear- 
ing” are often used interchangeably for the part of the shaft 
that turns in the brasses, or for the brasses themselves. 
Properly speaking, the journals are those parts of the shaft 
which run in the bearings, and the bearings are, of course, 
the brasses or their equivalent. 

One of the requisites of a bearing metal usel in the ordinary 
way is that it shall be softer than the journals. If this were 
not the case the journals would be ruined in case of the stop- 
page of the supply of lubricant. The bearing being compara- 
tively soft, any cutting or abrading action affects it and not 
the shaft, so that the least expensive part is renewed or re- 
surfaced, and not the shaft, which is a costly affair. More- 
over, the refinishing of the shaft would necessitate more or 
less reduction of its diameter and a consequent weakening. In 
view of these facts, hardened steel is practically out of the 
list, and cast iron, notwithstanding its fine bearing qualities in 
other respects, is also ineligible, though instances can be 
found of the use of both of these metals for automobile bear- 
ings, 

Alloys Suitable for Bearings. 


The metals in practically universal use for bearings may 
be divided into three classes: (1) Brass or bronze. This may 





be anything from the softest yellow brass up to a bronze of 
such hardness as to be unsuitable for bearings. (2) Babbitt. 
A soft bearing metal that is made and sold under a variety of 
fancy names and may consist of all kinds of mixtures of tin, 
copper, antimony, lead or zinc. The cheapest babbitts are 
practically pure lead, or , 
lead and zinc with a lit- 
tle antimony and possi- 
bly a little tin added, 
while the best babbitts 
contain little or no lead. 
A first-class _babbitt 
metal may consist of 
about 85 parts tin, 10 
parts antimony and 5 
parts copper, the exact 
proportions varying 
somewhat in various 
brands. (3) White brass 
or white bronze, a bear- 
ing metal containing alu- 
minum, tin and zinc, 
the aluminum predomi- 
nating. This metal has 
proved its excellence in 
very severe service, such 
as large marine work. 
While bearings are fre- 
quently made of solid bronze and occasionally of solid bab- 
bitt, it is common to find the two combined. Babbitt is soft 
and plastic and will melt at a comparatively low pressure. Brass, 
on the other hand, is comparatively hard, and in the absence 
of lubrication it is apt to abrade the journal somewhat. But 
if the bearing has inserts of babbitt, so that part of the bearing 
area is of bronze and part of babbitt, the best qualities of the 
two metals are brought forward. Suppose the journal to be 
running in its bearing under normal conditions with plenty of 
oil and no overheating. The surface of the bearing will be 
unbroken, the brass and babbitt sharing the burden. If, how- 
ever, the oil supply is cut off, the bearing gradually becomes 
dry, and friction results in an increased temperature. Now 
the coefficient of expansion is greater in babbitt than in 

















SPOTTED SPLIT BEARING. 





BEARINGS BOLTED TO UPPER HALF OF CRANKCASE. 


bronze, and consequently the babbitt will expand and carry 
the journal clear of the brass until the oil supply is resumed 
and the bearing cools and permits the existence of normal 
conditions. This is the theory, and while in practice it may 
not always work out exactly as it should, still the results ob- 
tained from the use of combined bronze and babbitt bearings 
are quite good enough to justify their wide use. Owing to 
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its softness, babbitt is, of course, incapable of damaging the 
journal in the least. 

Solid babbitt bearings have their advantages, though in 
order to carry heavy loads without distortion the metal must 
be so compounded and treated as to be 
harder than ordinary babbitt. Babbitt 
will carry its load in the absence of lu- 
brication better than most bronzes, and 
under normal conditions the bearing 
® surface quickly acquires a glaze that 

greatly reduces friction. The glaze 
on babbitt may be imitated by taking 
a piece of ordinary putty ard rubbing 
it gently with a smooth pencil or 
other object, when a polished surface 
will be formed that reminds one 
strongly of the glaze on a babbitt 
bearing. 

When babbitt is used with bronze it 
is usually put into cavities formed for 
the purpose in the inner surface of the 
brasses. Sometimes the babbitt is 
placed in circular depressions in 
“spots” and sometimes it is dove- 
tailed into the brass in longitudinal 
strips. Another way is to give the 
entire bearing a thin coating of bab- 
bitt which can be renewed when 
worn out. Babbitt inserts are often 
compressed into their cavities by a 
rolling process which not only causes 
the soft metal to expanc end lock 
itself in, but also makes it closer in 
texture and considerably better able to resist wear, according 
to manufacturers who use it. 




















MODIFIED MARINE TYPE. 


The Value of Perfect Lubrication. 


In order to distribute the lubricating oil over the whole 
bearing, grooves are cut, extending from the oil hole, which is 
usually at the middle of the bearing at the top, almost to the 
ends. Sometimes a single groove is cut, and sometimes there 
are two or more. Similar grooves are frequently cut in the 
bottom of the bearing to collect superfluous oil and carry it 
into the crankcase. 

Solid bronze bearings are hard enough, of course, to resist 
distorting tendencies, and in the modern alloys show remark- 
able anti-friction and anti-heating qualities. The simplicity 
of the all-bronze bearing is greatly in its favor, and it is very 
widely used for engine bearings. 


Adjustable and Nonadjustzble Bearings. 


The forms of bearings are various. The simplest, of course, 
is the plain cylindrical bushing, and this form is very often 
used, even for the main crank- 
shaft bearings. A plain bush- 
ing of suitable bronze, with 
ample area, will give excellent 
results. When worn, a new 
bushing can be inserted, and 
thus the necessity for providing 
means of adjustment is avoid- 
ed. With a bearing of this 
type the shaft must be so hard as to show practically no 
wear; otherwise the new bushing will be too large. High- 
class crankshafts are usually of rather hard steel, and in some 
cases the journals are casehardened. A simple means of 
adjustment is provided by splitting the bearing lengthwise, 
the two halves being held together by the two halves of the 
crankcase between which the bearing is held or else bolted to 
‘one-half of the crankcase. When the bearing is worn, it is 
taken out and the abutting edges filed down so that when the 
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two halves are put together again they will fit the journa! 
closely. If a bearing is badly worn it may be necessary to put 
it in the lathe and take a light cut through it, as it may be 
worn oval. The filing must be very carefully done in order to 
reduce the bearing equally all along. When “shims” are used 
however, the reducing is done without filing. Shims are thin 
strips of brass or copper inserted between the edges of the 
brasses. The bearing is fitted with the shims in position: 
when wear occurs, a shim is taken out from each side—or as 
many shims as 
may be neces- 
sary to. bring 
about the desired 
reduction — and 
the bearing again 
tightened down. 

Thus the reduc- ADJUSTABLE AT BOTH ENDS. 

tion cannot be unequal, and by using shims of different thick. 
nesses any desired reduction may be obtained. 














Connecting Rod Bearings in Various Forms. 


In the case of the connecting rod “big end” the bearing 
must, of course, be split to get it on the crankpin. In single- 
cylinder cars a very general practice is to hinge the cap that 
forms the end of the rod and put a bolt through lugs on the 
side opposite the hinge. This forms a convenient arrange- 
ment, and one that is very satisfactory when properly made, 
with a substantial hinge and a heavy bolt. The majority of big 
ends, however, are of the marine type, with the cap secured by 
bolts on both sides; occasionally the well-known gib and 
cotter arrangement, which is used in steam engines and can 
be seen on any locomotive, is modified and adapted to gaso- 
line engine work; but this is rare. The fact that the big end 
is inside the crankcase, and that if anything goes adrift a 
smash is sure to result, makes the simplest possible arrange- 
ment the most desirable, as long as it will do the work prop- 
erly. 

The wrist-pin or piston pin bearing is in most cases a plain 
bronze bushing forced into the bore in the “little end” of the 
rod. Occasionally a split bearing is used with a pinching- 
screw at one side to take up wear. The piston pin is usually 
of case-hardened steel. An interesting variation consists in 
clamping the piston pin rigidly into the end of the connecting 
rod and making it work in two bronze bushings in the piston 
bosses. In this way a large bearing area is secured and the 
danger of the piston pin coming loose and scoring the cyl- 
inder is obviated. 

Old though the plain bearing is, it is still being improved. 
and will doubtless continue to be improved until it is sup- 
planted by some form of bearing that will do the work bet- 
ter. It is certain, however, that the plain bearing will be with 
us for a long time yet, though it is no longer the only prac- 
tical bearing for heavy work. 


The Rev. F. B. Meyer, England’s prominent Baptist minis- 
ter, who is almost as well known in the United States as in Eu- 
rope, intends undertaking a village motor tour throughout the 
United Kingdom. At the recent Baptist conference in London a 
strong stand was made against Sunday motoring, and the King 
of Spain, who undertook a tour in the Isle of Wight on the Sab- 
bath, was severely handled. 


Extensive motor-bus services are being put through in 
Vienna and the new mode of locomotion means a saving of just 
an hour and a quarter as compared with the horse-buses on the 
same route of ten kilometers. 


San Francisco’s great fire burned a 26-mile circle, accord- 
ing to the measurements made by an automobilist who 
skirted the burned district in his car. 
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AUTOMOBILES FOR EVERYBODY IN NEW YORK 


By HARRY W. PERRY. 


N no other city of the world is such public use made of the 

automobile as in New York—not even in Paris, the center 
of all things ultra in automobiling. For, little as it has been 
exploited, the public automobile livery service in New York is 
the most extensive in the world, and the New York Trans- 
portation Company that operates it is the largest single owner 
and user of automobiles in the United States. 

The old resident of the city has become accustomed so 
gradually to the presence of the electric hansom and electric 
brougham on the streets of the metropolis that he gives no 
more thought to them than to the horse-drawn cabs and 
hacks, and the visitor accepts them as one of the many 
features of life in Manhattan that make it different from 
existence in his home city, and, while he finds it convenient 
and expeditious to order an electric carriage by telephone 
and be whisked rapidly from his hotel down to Wall street or 
to the railroad station or steamship pier, he has no idea of 
the extent of the service and the magnitude of the plants 
required for its conduct. 

Nearly 650 employees are now carried regularly on the 
books of the company. At the present time there are 344 drivers, 
59 battery men, 62 mechanics, 26 electrical workers, 17 carpen- 
ters, 14 painters and 122 shifters and general garage helpers. 

It should be of widespread interest to be told something of 
a business that plays so important a part in the activities of 
our foremost city and is of such an up-to-date nature. No 
less than 616 self-propelled vehicles are owned and operated 
by the company, which maintains three stations on Man- 
hattan Island for their storage and care. All but eighteen of 
the vehicles are electrics, most of them being Columbia 


hansoms and broughams. To be more specific, the different 
types of cars and the number of each are as follows: 


ELECTRIC. 

Type Number 
IT TL, .inpe deen akied hy eeetbhenn bn ans an i 6neeee 202 
eee RU na 6.o cs duitevcsncceseteeeee cous 159 
Broughams, underslung batteries ......... er 90 
WE. seth dhnei deb deeVads chan sss shb b0seswadnanneene 40 
Convertible brougham-victorias .......cccccccccccccecs 26 
OS |) 2. enkivk ota nintW 4osdedssdeceoeve 4 tavebes olbene 25 
MO <n canh ones sete he dd bees een dedatenes 23 
Tr MD cla dbbodevbawe Wh kw eab pecedén aces andabs leeks 11 
Three and four-seated SUIreyYS ........ccceccccescccees 10 
es EE. GUE Sn doc dc cccancdeéoundetasec ee 7 
TORROTHOUGH--COPAIT WEBOME 6 occ ccccccccccccccssscecoes 3 

GASOLINE 
ee Pe Ee Pee a ae SV Ee PCE PTT Ee PET PTT eee 18 


The great majority of the foregoing vehicles are maintained 
at the main station, which occupies about half of the big street 
car barn of the Metropolitan Street Railway Company, occu- 
pying the block on Eighth avenue between West Forty-ninth 
street and West Fiftieth street. Here there is every facility 
for the storage, care and repair of vehicles, and the recharg- 
ing and renovating of batteries and loading them into the 
vehicles. A systematic method of despatching vehicles upon 
receipt of order by post or telephone is followed, and there 
is a complete record system by which the work of machine 
and driver is recorded daily and preserved in the files. 

From 350 to 400 or more drivers are employed regularly 
during the year, and are paid according to the time actually 
spent in driving service, just as street car motormen are paid 
by the number of trips made daily. When the men report in 
the morning they are assigned to certain cars for the day and 
remain ready to take them out when directed by the floor 
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foreman, who, as a rule, sends the men out in rotation in the 
order in which they report for duty. As a car emerges from 
the exit the doorman inspects the interior to see that it is 
clean and in good repair and an oiler gives the motors a 
thorough final oiling. The time is rung up on a recording 
clock at the door with a key numbered to correspond with the 
driver’s operating license, which has to be obtained from the 


Secretary of State. Upon returning to the station the driver 
enters at a side door, where his time is stamped on the daily 
report card which he carries with him and which is turned in 
to the auditing department at night. This report card in- 
cludes, in addition to the times of departure and return, the 
mileage for each trip, condition of the battery, cash fare re- 
ceived or amount to be charged, and other desirable informa- 
tion for keeping compiete account of the work of the vehicle 
and its operator. 

A very important feature of the main station of the com- 
pany is the battery room, where 500 batteries can be charged 
simultaneously and which has two huge electric traveling 
cranes each capable of lifting ten of the 1,600-pound bat- 
teries and depositing them on a train of iron trucks that run 
on one of several tracks passing through the battery room 
from one side to the other. On one side these trains run 
under hydraulic rams that raise the batteries separately and 
load them into the waiting vehicles. On the other side they 
run into a large battery renovating department where they 
can be cleaned and entirely rebuilt when necessary. By 
means of this system and with expert handling the batteries 
are loaded into the bodies at the rate of more than one in two 
ininutes. 

Besides this main station, there is a branch station in the 
huge powerhouse formerly occupied by the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Company, at Third avenue and East Sixty- 
sixth street, where there is storage space for more than 150 
vehicles and charging plugs for sixty-eight cars at a time. 
Here are kept electric broughams, victorias and laundaulets, 
which are rented by the week or month, and also the eighteen 
gasoline touring cars that were added to the equipment last 
year and which are rented for any period desired, from an 
hour to a year, or for special trips to definite places. At this 
station the batteries are never removed from the electric 
vehicles. 

A smaller station is maintained on Vesey street, near the 
financial district, for the accommodation during the day of 
vehicles which are used by customers in going to and return- 
ing from business on the Stock Exchange or in their offices. 

In addition to its livery service and the renting of vehicles 
by the month, including seven delivery wagons and trucks, the 
company takes “boarders,” that is, stores and cares for vehi- 
cles owned privately. These are handled both at the main 
station (in a special department where half a hundred can be 
stored with comfort and two dozen can be charged at the 
same time direct from the Edison system) and at the Sixty- 
sixth street station. 

A vehicle is never hired without the services of a driver, 
whether for merely a fifteen-minute ride to the depot or for 
a month. Thus the company assumes the responsibility for 
accidents and holds the driver accountable for damages. 
When a vehicle is rented by the month, the driver is not 
changed and is paid monthly wages, regardless of time spent 
in driving. ‘The rates for monthly service range from $275 
for a‘hansom to $350.a month for a four-passenger landaulet, 
provided the maximum mileage for the month does not exceed 
650° miles; and for weekly service from $80 to $125 if the 
mileage is limited to 150 miles. For use in excess of these 
figures a charge of thirty cents a mile is made. : 

There is a regular printed tariff of rates for livery service 
based on the general service rates of fifty cents a mile or frac- 
tion thereof for hansom or two-passenger brougham and 
seventy-five cents a mile or fraction thereof for victoria or 
four-passenger extension brougham,.surrey or landau, and 
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seventy-five cents a half hour or fraction for waiting with any 
of these types of vehicle. For shopping and calling there is 
a special rate of $1.50 an hour or fraction thereof for hanson 
or single brougham in the territory between Washington 
Square (below Eighth street) and Fifty-ninth street and the 
Hudson river and East river, and of $2 for victoria or ex- 
tension brougham. 

The highest rates are charged for trips to suburban place: 
just north of the limits of greater New York, such as Yonkers, 
Mount Vernon and New Rochelle, all approximately fourteen 
miles from the storage station. For such a trip, consuming 
eight hours, including privilege of a wait of three hours, the 
charges range from $15 for a hansom or single brougham to 
$45 for one of the largest ’buses or surreys. 

How successful and popular the service has been may be 
gathered from the steady and rapid growth of the business. 
Starting modestly nine years ago with twenty vehicles and 
12,000 square feet of floor space, the company now has 616 
vehicles and occupies four stations aggregating nearly 200,000 
square feet in area. It is incorporated with $5,000,000 capital 
stock, and controls two subsidiary companies: the Park Car- 
riage Company, incorporated with $200,000 capital stock, and 
the Fifth Avenue Stage Company, incorporated with $50,000 
capital stock. The Park company operates nine four-seated 
electric surreys and six wagonettes in Central Park and on 
Riverside Drive and also two Gibbs forty-passenger electric 
and two Mack twenty-passenger gasoline sightseeing automo. 
biles. The- sight-seeing machines make hourly trips from 
Madison Square, some going downtown by way of Fifth 
avenue through Washington Square to Chinatown and Wall 
street, and others uptown by way of Fifth avenue and River- 
side Drive to Grant’s tomb. The round trip for either ride 
costs $1 for each passenger. 

The Coach company perpetuates the old blue horse-drawn 
‘bus service on Fifth avenue and Riverside Drive, probably 
more with the immediate object of keeping alive its valuable 
franchise than for the direct profit from these venerable 
vehicles. It has experimented expensively with motor ’buses, 
the latest being a combination gdsoline-electric thirty-passen- 
ger stage that was put in operation last year. This has a 
street car type of body, built by a street car building company 
because the Transportation company was unable to find a 
coach builder who would undertake to build a suitable body. 
As a consequence the great weight of the vehicle makes it im- 
practicable from an operative and economical standpoint. 

Efforts are now being made by the New York Transporta- 
tion Company to find a suitable type of automobile omnibus 
in Europe for service on Fifth avenue. 

An important and rather significant extension of the 
business of the parent company was made on May 
15 last, when it took over the entire “boarding” busi- 
ness of the Vehicle Equipment Company, at Ninth 
avenue and Twenty-seventh street. When the business 
changed hands about sixty electric delivery wagons and 
huge trucks of different types were regularly stored and 
cared for by the month at this station for the various large 
business houses that owned them. The New York Transporta- 
tion Company leased the quarters and is now carrying on the 
business. There are charging plugs for forty vehicles at a 
time, with storage space for about seventy-five, and washing 
stands for two. The charges for storage, battery charging 
cleaning and,light running repairs range from $50 to $85 2 
month. Battery renewals, tire replacements and heavy re- 
pairs are not included. 

Apart from the convenience of means of rapid transit mor 
in keeping with the advancement in other lines of transporta- 
tion than are the horse cabs and carriages of the last cen 
tury, the electric vehicle service is of great importance to 
such a congested city as New York, where it displaces cer 
tainly no less than 2,000 horses and thereby makes for bette: 
sanitary conditions, cleaner streets and less noise. 


mn 
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“THREE MEN IN A MOTOR CAR.” 


This is the title of the book written by Winthrop E. Scarritt, 
ex-president of the A. C. A. and A. A. A., and its inviting red 
covers contain much to interest automobilists in general. 
Primarily the story tells of Mr. Scarritt’s foreign tour, but 
also includes other interesting material that hearkens back to 
the early days of automobiling. 

In this pleasing manner Mr. Scarritt write of England: 


To come off a stuffy transatlantic liner, after seven days of 
murky, foggey weather, to feel the sunshine until you can taste it; 
to take your motor car out of its crate and have it start with the 
first turn of the crank; to glide out of Southampton, and within an 
hour find yourself in a country so beautiful that if it were any 
more so it would be Paradise—this single experience is worth the 
whole time and expense of crossing the ocean. Chief of Trans- 
portation Hill and the writer are Jerseyites, and accustomed to 
traveling over the best macadam roads in all the dominion of 
your Uncle Sam. But when the three men in their motor car 
really got straightened out on a typical English highway, with 
its well-trimmed green hedges on either side, illuminated with a 
fringe of deep red poppies, ‘‘the sunshine and the shadows chas- 
ing each other over billowy fields of golden grain,’”’ the boy spirit 
proke forth and “Uncle John’’ opened her up. The only reason 
he did not go faster over that smooth white highway was because 
the motor car simply didn’t have it in her to do more. 

The poet sings of ‘“‘a perfect day in June,” but it was left to us 
to find a perfect day in July on which to drive to London. Being 
familiar with Jersey roads (as well as Justice), we could but com- 
pare them with the English highways. The latter are much nar- 
rower than ours, but that is the only point to their disadvantage. 
They are smooth, hard, and kept in admirable condition. In the 
eighty-mile run to London we did not discover a single spot that 
needed attention. In Jersey we build a good road, then neglect 
it until finally it becomes impossible to properly repair it, forget- 
ting that in the care of roads, as well as of motor cars, and other 
things besides, a stitch in time saves nine. Much of the English 
highway is built on, or below, the natural level of the ground. In 
America we build the roadbed far above the natural surface, and 
leave a ditch on either side. The English road has but one point 
to freeze from—the top. Our American roads freeze from three 
points, the top and both sides, and therefore the edges are con- 
stantly breaking away. As a result, it is extremely difficult to 
keep the roads in condition. Our English brothers have had about 
nine hundred years the start of us in road building. Why not take 
a leaf out of their book? 

I wish I could paint for you the picture that presented itself in 
unbroken panorama on that delightful run. The summer clouds 
were floating lazily in a soft, deep blue sky; the small, perfectly 
kept English farms were each outlined by the inevitable hedge; 
the whole landscape was a great checkerboard, beautiful enough 
for angels to play upon. Occasionally, in some deep and distant 
wood, we would catch a glimpse of baronial castle and lofty tower, 
and floating above all—the English flag. Sometimes there would 
be waving with the English emblem the glorious Stars and 
Stripes. God grant that these two flags may always float together 
in every land where Civilization has a home or Freedom a banner. 

The farmhouses were neat, modest brick buildings, their lawns 
and gardens being as well kept as the lawns of any of our suburban 
districts at home. In fact, the whole country gives one the im- 
pression of being finished, with not another blessed thing to be 
done until Gabriel blows his trumpet. 

Of course, Mr. Scarritt enthuses over the fine roads of 
France, and incidentally he supplies most excellent advice for 
those who intend to tour abroad. He writes: 

Before leaving Paris the motorist, if he has not attended to the 
matter in America, should visit the office of the American Am- 
bassador and secure a passport. He may never need it, but like 
the man from Texas, with his gun when and if he does need it, he 
needs it very badly. The receipt received from the Custom House 
officials at Havre for our deposit of five hundred and forty francs 
duty (to be returned to us when the car was taken from the 
country) embodied a description of our car and the manufacturer’s 
number. This acted for us as a “Descriptif Passavant” and was a 
most important document when we came later to cross the frontier 
into Germany. 

Many Americans buy new cars in Paris. Let me advise them, 
before leaving the city, to go to the Custom House and secure, 
for a small fee, a “Descriptif Passavant.” It w:.! save them much 
vexation of spirit and annoying delays later on. 

Another suggestion: Unless at least one of your party speaks 
French it is important that you have a chauffeur who speaks both 
French and English. We were fortunate in finding an active and 
alert young man, Alexander Perroux, who spoke fairly good Eng- 
lish and excellent French. It is much better, in arranging the 
chauffeur’s compensation, that you name a lump sum per day 
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which shall be your total liability. The chauffeur will not then 
be in a position to live extravagantly, and charge the bill to you. 
From twenty to twenty-five francs per day is about the average 
wage paid a competent chauffeur; out of this he pays all his ex- 
penses, including his lodging and meals. 

Although there is scarcely a village in France where one may 
not secure essence (gasoline), it is much the safer plan to carry an 
extra can, and also one of lubricating oil, on the car. Accidents 
may happen by which a pipe is broken, and the vital oil be lost 
midway between towns. Again, be sure to have a good supply of 
small change, as you are expected to tip everybody who does you 
the slightest service. Not infrequently we gave away franc pieces 
when centimes would have been more appropriate, simply because 
we had not the smaller change. This overfeeing is demoralizing, 
and makes it hard on the travelers who come after you. 

On the car we carried only dress suit cases strapped to the 
running boards, our trunks having been forwarded by freight, to 
our hotel, a week in advance. One must not fail to telegraph for 
rooms during the tourist season, especially at the principal resorts, 
otherwise you may have to sleep in your car, or travel at night, 
neither of which is pleasant. 

Above all things, the automobilist must learn to “travel light.’ 
With a cravenette automobile suit to wear while riding, a dark suit 
to put on at the hotel in the evening, changes of lenen and under- 
wear, a compact case of toilet articles, a linen duster, a water- 
proof coat, and a pair of goggles, you are equipped for a long 
journey. If you are a devotee of the weed, either learn to smoke 
a pipe, or take your cigars with you. Those you buy in France 
are simply vile beyond polite language to describe. 

Here I will anticipate and say a word about our expenses. We 
stopped at the best hotels, engaging wherever possible three single 
rooms and a single bathroom. We had the best of everything in 
way of food, cigars, etc. At the end of our journey we found our 
expenses had been, including chauffeurs, wages, and gasoline, $12 
each per day. This we considered very reasonable. 


“Three Men in a Motor Car” is published by E. C. Dutton 
& Company, New York City, and a second edition is assured, 
for every automobilist will desire to read the pioneer’s story. 


CANADA’S LARGEST AUTOMOBILE GARAGE, 


Winnipeg claims the distinction of possessing the most 
amp'e of all the Canadian garages, and it can be seen from 
the illustration that the main floor has great storage capaci-y. 
McCulloch & Boswell, who are local representatives for the 
Cadillac, Franklin, Frayer-Miller, Darracq, and Holsmaa 
cars, are the proprietors. In addition to the main floor, they 
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have a large repair shop for automobiles, and a second onc 
for bicycles, in addition to which there is a complete plant 
for vulcan‘zing tires. In an annex to the main building a 
large anc complete plant has been established as a wash- 
room, and a 250-gallon Bowser long distance gasoline outfit 
has been installed. 


As far as the taking of evidence by all in any way interested 
goes, the Royal Commission on the Motor Car Act in Great Brit- 
ain has finished its work and the lengthy report may be expected 
in June. It will be a very comprehensive one and will deal, among 
other points, with a duty on automobiles. 
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PENALTIES OF MASSACHUSETTS LAW 


Boston, June 4.—Automobilists of this state are particularly 
concerned regarding the penalty portions of the new law, 
and those who intend to visit the state would do well to fa- 
miliarize themselves with the new conditions. The heavy 
part of the new penalty clause of the law is aimed at persons 
who operate, “recklessly or while under the influence of in- 
toxicating liquor, or so as to endanger the lives or safety of 
the public.” A -<canviction under this section means a fine of 
not over $100 or imprisonment not exceeding six months. 
In addition the offender loses his license for at least sixty 
days, and if he is the owner of the car, his registration cer- 
tificate for the same time. The dealer is under the same 
obligations as others, and if he is convicted, his cars are all 
put out of business for two months. It is also made an 
offense to attach the wrong number plate to a car, or to 
obscure a number plate with intent to conceal the identity 
of the vehicle. Hereafter, moreover, everybody who is haled 
into court will have his name down on the records kept by 
the Highway Commission, whether or not he is convicted, 
for the new law reads that courts must report the cases of 
everybody who is “charged” with a violation of the law. Be- 
fore they reported only convictions and “nolo contendere” 
cases were not reported. 

It is confidently predicted that the new law will cause much 
dissatisfaction among the landlords of summer hotels, es- 
pecially those in the western part of the state, who are 
accustomed to entertain a great many guests from other 
states. Until this law was passed a man from New York 
could drive his car under its New York license for 15 days in 
Massachusetts, and did not have to apply for a Massachusetts 
license within that time. This allowed for a very respectable 
vacation, so that few out-of-state cars were registered. The 
Highway Commission was dissatisfied with this state of 
affairs, and the legislature has reduced to seven days the 
time during which an out-of-state automobile can be driven 
under its home number. 

An attempt was made by the automobile clubs and asso- 
ciations this year to have rescinded that part of the law 
passed last year which gave the towns and cities the right to 
make local speed regulations. It was found very quickly, 
however, that a bill with such 4 provision would meet an 
untimely death at the hands of the up-country legislators, so 
it was sacrificed in the interest of the increased speed. The 
automobilists were able, however, to have the law amended 
so that now they have 60 instead of 15 days in which to enter 
a protest against local regulations and secure a revision of 
them by the Highway Commission. 

Two entirely new sections, intended for the assistance of 
the police in making arrests and securing evidence, are a part 
of the new law. One of these sections provides a fine of from 
$25 to $100 for any person who, while operating a car, refuses, 
when asked by a police officer, to give his name and address, 
or the name and address of the person owning the car, or who 
refuses to stop when signaled to do so by a police officer in 
uniform or who displays a badge conspicuously, or who 
refuses to produce his license and registration certificate 
when requested to permit the officer to examine them. Sim- 
ilar punishment is provided for a person owning or control- 
ling a car, who refuses to give a police officer such informa- 
tion as he can. It is provided in this connection, however, 
that evidence obtained in this way cannot be used in any 
criminal prosecution against the person furnishing it. 

While the new law does not compass everything that the 
automobilists could wish, and contains some things that they 
would have had left out, had they had their own way exclu- 
sively, it is considered, for a compromise measure, to be very 
satisfactory indeed. The automobilists have gained impor- 
tant points and the things they have had to concede to the 
other side bear hardest upon that class of drivers who do 
most to bring the whole body of automobilists into disrepute 
with the rest of the community. 
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ACROSS GREENLAND’S INLAND ICE, 


Through the Denmark expedition, the automobile w’!! 
make its entrance into Greenland, Mylius-Erichsen, the Dan- 
ish explorer, and head of the expedition, having ordered 
through Carl Joh. Janssen, Vertergade, an automobile of the 
buckboard type from the Waltham Manufacturing Company, of 
Waltham, Mass. 

In the spring of 1902, at the time preparations were madc 
for the Greenland expedition, Mylius-Erichsen thought seri- 
ously of procuring an automobile to take along with him. 
Not only did he expect to use it on the sea ice, which, as a 
rule, is uneven, but he thought that in the interiors of the 
fjords,, where the ice was level, it would prove of great service. 
At that time, however, Erichsen did not possess the extra 
means to procure the car, and at any rate his automobile idea 
was regarded as impracticable by the technical experts of the 
expedition. Two and one-half years’ experience in Green- 
land has demonstrated that Erichsen was right in his conclu- 
sions. Not only does the ice lay smooth and even through- 
out the winter in the deep inland fjords, but after the summer 
season is commenced, is covered with a firm, smooth coating 
of driven snow. He also examined the inland ice on tlic 
Greenland plateau, and found that through certain months it 
would be available for automobile riding, provided he could 
get the car up into these heights. 

The expedition’s new automobile, though of the buckboard 
type. will be modified in several ways from the stock model, 





HOW THE ORIENT BUCKBOARD WILL LOOK EN ROUTE. 


to meet the requirements to which it will be put. It will 
weigh only 550 pounds and have a 4-horsepower motor. The 
Politiken, of Copenhagen, in speaking of the plans of the 
expedition, says: “Only one man is to be seated in the car, 
which is to be used for hauling goods and moving to provi- 
sion depots, and all of the goods that cannot be placed on the 
automobile itself will be brought on broad-gauge sleighs of 
the Nansen type, which are to be towed after the car. The 
gauge of the car is very broad, so that it will not easily upset. 
and the whole machinery is simple and well covered. As 
gasoline freezes at about 40 degrees Centigrade cold, and vs 
probably a still heavier cold can be expected, there will b= 
made an arrangement for warming purposes worked with 
pure alcohol, which only freezes at a lower temperature, and 
by means of which the gasoline will be kept liquid in the 
tank. Around the rubber tubes of the wheels there is not 2 
rubber cover, which would break in the cold, but a cover of 
leather or linen. The car will be arranged to be placed on 
sleigh runners, so it can be drawn by dogs and men if loose 
snow is met with. It is the intention all the time to have 
dogs beside the car, so that it can always be transported if 
the machine should break. There is no dovbt that the automo- 
bile can be used to advantage on the East Greenland fjords 
which are often twenty and thirty Danish miles long (a Danish 
mile is equal to 41-2 English statute miles), where the ice will 
be lying even and smooth for months, and if Erichsen succeeds 
in bringing the car up the valleys of the glacier territory to the 
plateau, he will also try to drive it over the never-crossed northern 
ice of Greenland’s upland region.” 
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SUMMER ACTIVITIES OF THE AUTO CLUBS 





A Notable Holiday Run of Washington’s Club. 


\VaAsHINGTON, D. C., June 4.—Several members of the Automo- 
bile Club of Washington participated in a run to the Gettysburg 
battlefield on Decoration Day, among those taking part being C. 
Royce Hough and party in a Pope-Toledo; Captain Caverly and 
three guests in an Oldsmobile touring car; H. C. Hunter and C. 
Bivins, in Franklins; and Ed. Terry in an Oldsmobile runabout. 
At Frederick, Md., the party was joined by a number of Fred- 
erick automobilists, including Dr. McCurdy and Eugene Groves 
in Pope-Tribunes; Holmes Baker and D. Guy Thomas in Stanley 
steamers, and Kelly Robinson in a Locomobile. 

The distance from Washington to Gettysburg by way of Fred- 
erick is approximately 86 miles, and, with the exception of a 10- 
mile stretch between Emmitsburg and Gettysburg, the roads are 
fine. The Frederick pike runs through Frederick county, one of 
the finest sections of Maryland, and is one of the best macadam- 
ized roads in this part of the country. The scenery all along the 
route is incomparable and the wonder of it is that this trip is not 
taken more frequently by automobilists. The Gettysburg national 
park embraces an area of 25 square miles and within the confines 
of the park are miles upon miles of the finest Telford roads that 
the government has built at a cost of $8,000 a mile. The round 
trip was made with no untoward incidents, there being absolutely 
no mechanical or tire troubles. This is the longest run the club 
has yet taken, and it is Captain Caverly’s intention to get the 
members out on runs as often as possible. 


Labor Day Road Tour for the Chicagoans. 


Cuicaco, June 4—A road tour on Labor Day will be given by 
the Chicago Automobile Club, and the members of the club’s 
racing board are looking about for a suitable course. There is 
a twenty-two mile straightaway in Lake county which may prove 
to be available and the board will look it over in the near future. 
At the recent directors’ meeting it was also proposed to hold a 
“rational” race, to extend fifty miles through the business and 
residence portions of the city. It was suggested that the local 
speed laws be lived up to in this contest, stops made at various 
stores, and the race decided on the economy of gasoline con- 
sumption. This plan was filed by the racing board, but was not 
looked on with much favor by the directors. They also turned 
down the idea of holding another race meet at the Harlem track. 

Chicago has the first entry to the Glidden tour. N. H. Van 
Sicklen, a director of the Chicago Automobile Club, forwarded 
his nomination and entry fee last week and has been given No. 
1. He will lead the tourists out of the city. 

The rapid growth of the Austin Automobile Club has 
brought out the suggestion that each of the important cen- 
ters composing the environs of Chicago organize clubs to 
work in concert with the Chicago Automobile Club for auto- 
biling interests. Oak Park, Riverside, Lagrange, Berwyn, 
Kensington, Pullman, South Chicago, Winnetka, Glencoe, 
Highland Park, Lake Forest, Wilmette, Evanston, and others 
are fruitful centers for local organizations, which can exert a 
powerful influence working together. 


Alfred N. Chandler Organizing a Quaker Aero Club. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 4.—Philadelphia is to have an aero club. 
Notices have been sent out by Alfred N. Chandler, who re- 
cently made a successful trip to South Amboy from this city, 
asking prospective air navigators to send in their names to 
him at the Union League Club. Next Saturday there is to 
be a balloon race here, the start to be made from the U. G. I. 
athletic grounds at Point Breeze. Chandler’s Initial and the 
Orient,a gas bag owned by members of the Aero Club of 
America, both manned by professionals, will start. 


Wisconsin’s Capital City Claiming Automobile Horrors. 

Mapison, Wis., June 4—The Madison Automobile Club has 
one definite object in view, aside from promotion of friendly re- 
lations and opposition to unjust regulations, and that is the good 
roads movement. This step has elicited the approval and co- 
operation of Madison business men for they realize the benefits 
that would accrue to them if the highways were maintained in 
good condition. The capital city is located on a direct line from 
Chicago to St. Paul, a course frequently traveled, and complaints 
of parties en route to the Northwest will no doubt incite the club 
to action during the summer. H. H. Ratcliff is president of the 
club, and Dr. C, F. Harper, secretary and treasurer. 

Keeping pace with numerous other cities in the state, Madison, 
the capital, has become an automobile city. It is reported that 
eighty cars are owned by residents of Madison, and the number 
is growing rapidly. It is interesting to note the claims made by 
various Wisconsin cities as to superiority in point of numerical 
strength of the automobilists. First of all it was Racine that 
endeavored t© explain that, considering its population, it was the 
possessor of the greatest number of autos. Then came Mari- 
nette and Menominee and now Madison thinks it should be given 
first honors. The latter is probably in a better position to sub- 
stantiate its claims than the other cities named, inasmuch as its 
population of 20,000 inhabitants own eighty cars, or a car for every 
400th person, while the nearest competitor, Racine, claims one 
car for evefy 500th person. 


Minneapolis A. C. Gains 100 New Members in a Month. 


MINNEAPOLIS, M1Inn., June 4.—Membership in the Minneapolis 
Automobile Club is rapidly increasing. In the past month close 
to 100 new members have been secured. The campaign which 
the membership committee has been carrying on was greatly 
assisted by the club’s securing new rooms in the Plaza, and by 
requiring those who desired to enter the hill-climbing contest to 
be members, Opening night, which occurred the day before the 
hill climb was run, 23 members were added to the rolls. The 
active interest that the club has displayed in securing fair and 
just legislation from both the Legislature and the City Council 
has also had a stimulating effect. 

The city ordinances require that purchasers of automobiles take 
out licenses whether they have secured them the year previous 
or not. The automobile club took the matter to the attorney gen- 
eral and secured an opinion to the effect that those who took 
out licenses from the state boiler inspector last year were im- 
mune from the ordinance. The club has also done considerable 
to prevent the police from exercising unreasonable authority. 


Vancouver Island Autoists Invite American Tourists. 


Victoria, B. C., June 1.—At the request of the Victoria Auto 
Club the Canadian Pacific Railway is considering the inaugura- 
tion of cheap week end trips for automobilists and their ma- 
chines from Seattle. This would be enjoyed by autoists of the 
entire Puget Sound country. A low rate would prove a good 
thing, especially for Seattle, which has no good road system in 
its immediate vicinity, while the roads about Victoria are among 
the best in the country. 

Victoria enjoys a unique advantage by its insular situation. 
Under the customs regulations, automobiles brought into the 
Dominion by tourists, the collector can exercise discretion by 
waiving the usual cash deposit of $25 when satisfied that the ma- 
chine will be used in Canada only within the limits of the port 
of importation and its vicinity. This city is the only port in 
British Columbia where such discretion can be exercised liberally, 
as there is little fear it could be sold and transported to other 
parts of the Dominion. 
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Boulevard to Salt Lake Backed by New Club. 


Sat Lake City, Utan, June 2.—Building an oiled boulevard 
from Salt Lake to Saltair, and a general campaign for good 
roads throughout Utah are the leading objects of the Salt 
Lake Automobile Club, which has just been organized in this 
city. Heretofore Salt Lake has been shunned by automobile 
tourists owing to the poor condition of the roads throughout 
this neighborhood. It is to encourage more tourists to make 
the trip to this city that the oiled road will be made, with the 
better roads through the state, which is expected to grow out 
of the campaign of the local club. A well-graded, oiled thor- 
oughfare about forty miles in length is the dream of the club. 

Following the lead of Salt Lake City, it is probable that 
similar clubs will be formed in other cities in the state where 
automobiles have been purchased in any numbers. A careful 
canvass of this city shows about 160 cars are owned here. The 
new club starts off with a membership of seventy-five. 


Californians Renew the Struggle for Good Highways. 


San Francisco, Cau., May 31.—Despite the unsettled conditions 
obtaining in this city and vicinity, owing to the recent earth- 
quake and disastrous fire, automobilists are looking beyond the 
mere utility of their machines and planning for the future. The 
greatest need at the present time is a satisfactory highway from 
this city to the southward in San Mateo and Santa Clara coun- 
ties. R. P. Schwerin, of the Automobile Club of California, has 
been the leading spirit in raising subscriptions for the construc- 
tion of a boulevard from San Francisco to Colma. He has the 
solid backing of the club behind him, and the subscriptions 
already received will do all the work in San Mateo county. 

The automobile occupies a warm spot in the affections of Cali- 
fornians owing to the great work of relief it performed after the 
recent catastrophe, and it is safe to say there will be no unneces- 
sary restrictive legislation enacted to annoy the automobilists of 
this state in the immediate future. 


CLUB DOINGS IN GENERAL. 


OsHkosH, Wi1s.—At the adjourned annual meeting of the Osh- 
kosh Automobile Club, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, C. O. Josslyn; vice-president, 
Edward Krueger; secretary, F. E. Waite; captain, A. H. 
Meyer; treasurer, L. Frank Gates. 


Utica, N. Y.—The Automobile Club of Utica has appointed a 
committee to arrange for the reception of the Glidden tourists 
during the run in July. This city has been named as one of the 
night stations of the tour, and every effort will be made by the 
local club to make the tourists’ brief sojourn here as enjoyable 
as possible. 


Cincinnati, O.—The success of the recent Paddock hill climb 
under the auspices of the Automobile Club of Cincinnati has 
given an impetus to club life in this city, and the next thing on 
the program is the establishment of a garage for the exclusive 
use of members of the club and their guests. The matter will be 
considered at the next meeting of the club. 


this season, the Rhode Island Automobile Club has under 
consideration the running of a two-gallon efficiency contest 
similar to that recently held by the Automobile Club of 
America in New York. As yet the plans have not taken 
official form, but are being considered by the board of di- 
rectors. 


PortLanp, Ore.—To build a road to Mount Hood, so that the 
trip from Portland to the snow-capped peak and return can 
be made in a day, is the object of the Portland Automobile 
Club. A committee of ten has been appointed to take charge 
of the project, and an appropriation of funds to carry on the 
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preliminaries was authorized at the May club meeting. Eleven 
new members were elected at the meeting. 


Detroit, Micu.—Members of the Detroit Automobile Club h. y 
undertaken the task of making the road from this city to Pine 
Lake, where the clubhouse is located, a model highway. A find 
of $1,000 has been subscribed for the purpose of scraping «nd 
graveling the road after every rain. With <he work systematic ly 
carried out, automobilists say that it will soon become one of 
the finest stretches of highway in southern Michigan. 


BLoomincton, Itt.—Secretary Henry Throbro, of the Blooming- 
ton Automobile Club, states that the former hostility shown 
in that city and the surrounding country against automobil- 
ists has given way to a friendly feeling, because the club 
members are observing the laws, and have done all in their 
power to suppress reckless driving and other infractions of 
the motor laws. The club now has over fifty members. 


MontTrEAL, Canapa.—Leading city officials, including the 
mayor, board of aldermen, and the heads 2f the civic departments, 
were the guests of the Automobile Club cf Canada on its first 
club run held recently. With the evident intention of showing 
the officials the unsatisfactory condition of the streets, the route 
out of town included some streets that were in bad condition. 
President McDonald welcomed the guests at the Hunt Club, the 
termination of the run, where a collation was served to all par- 
ticipating, prior to the return trip. 





BuFFALo.—At a meeting of the membership committee of the 
Automobile Club of Buffalo 26 applications for membership were 
favorably acted upon. This makes 65 new members that have 
been elected in the last 30 days, and the club is making a strong 
effort to induce every automobile owner in the city to join 
it. Mayor Adam has been notified by the board of directors 
of the Automobile Club that the club will support him in 
keeping a complete list of the names, addresses, and license 
numbers of automobilists in Buffale. The club will report to 
the mayor the registration of each additional machine. 
Mayor Adam proposes to have a list of the motorists on file 
in each precinct station house. 


WITH THE MOTOR BOATISTS. 


BurFraLo.—The Motor Boat Club of Buffalo is planning a motor 


boat race ovér its official course in the Niagara river, August 


4. Commodore Glasgow has announced that he will present 
a handsome challenge cup to the club, to be raced for by 
boats making over ten miles per hour, the race to be open 
to members of any recognized club. The race will be the 
first held under the new National Motor Boat Association 
rules. The club’s course is 15 miles, and triangular. The cup 
is to be the property of the winner for one year, but if won 
three times by the same boat owner, not necessarily in suc- 
cession, it becomes the property of the winner. Entries wil! 
close July 28. 


New Yorxk.—At the last meeting of the board of governor: 
of the Motor Boat Club of America, the matter of site for « 
new clubhouse was referred to the committee on ways anc 
means. Three sites have been offered, and the committee wil! 
make a report at the next meeting of the board. The regatta 
committee, in arranging dates for the season, has accepted 
the invitation of the Business Men’s Association of Newport 
R. I., to make that city the terminal of the club’s cruise, in 
time to participate in the Newport carnival, August 6-11. Al! 
motor boat clubs and owners will be invited to participate in 
the cruise. A committee was also appointed to confer with 
the officers of the National Motor Boat Association with 2 
view to securing the national motor boat carnival in the fall. 
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NEW EXPANDING RING BRAKES AND CLUTCHES 


HERE is no part of the automobile that has not been 
xreatly improved since automobile building became a 


recognized industry; but some have inevitably received more 


attention than others. Among the comparatively inconspicu- 
ous parts that have not, perhaps, received the full measure 
of attention to which they are entitled may be mentioned the 
br: kes, and the clutch also frequently leaves room for im- 
rovement. Now that the automobile, as a whole, has been 
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FIG. 1.—STANDARD EMERGENCY HUB BRAKE. 


brought to a comparatively high state of efficiency, manu- 
facturers are finding more time to devote to the development 
of details, and among those who concentrate their energies 
on details exclusively is the Standard Brake Company, of 101 
West Sixty-sixth street, New York, a concern manufacturing 
brakes and clutches. Some decidedly interesting mechanical 
features are involved in the Standard devices, as the follow- 
ing description shows. 

Fig. 1 shows a Standard emergency brake applied to the 
hub of a rear wheel with dead axle. The brake is of the in- 
ternal expanding type, a split ring being expanded against 
the inner surface of a drum by a cone. In Fig. 1 B is the ring, 
the inner surface of which is beveled to conform to the taper of 
the cone C. The cone is mounted on a sleeve C, which is held 
from turning by the arm N, through a hole in which passes 
the stud FR in the arm 
P, the latter being 
brazed or riveted to 
the dead axle. Be- 
tween the sleeve C 
and the axle is inter- 
posed sleeve J, which 
can be partly rotated 
by means of the arm K. A spiral slot in sleeve J engages the 
ds O of screws E passing through the cone sleeve C. When 
e arm K is moved so as to partly rotate the sleeve J the 
screws E and the cone and sleeve C are caused to move along the 
ft, being prevented from rotating by the arm N,, while the 
sieeve J is held against end motion by the collars G G. Fig. 2 
“i0ws the sleeve J, the sleeve slot and a screw on a larger scale; 
te screw has a hardéned steel roller on the end to minimize wear 
and friction. A wedge D, Fig. 3, holds the ring B in one place 
on the cone. The wedge, fast on the cone, advances with the 





FIG. 2.—SLOTTED SLEEVE AND SCREW 


cone and fills the gap in the ring as it widens, making the ring 
practically continuous and unbroken. The pitch of the slot in 
the sleeve J deter- 
mines the distance 
through which the 
driving cone C shall 
move when the arm 
E is caused to move 
a given distance. 
Wear can readily be 
taken up by moving 
arm K until the cone 
is advanced  suffi- 
ciently td take up as 
much as is necessary. 

The Standard 
brake for countershaft or propeller shaft is of smaller diameter 
than the hub brake, but the frictional surfaces are wider to com- 
pensate. The cone moves in a direction the reverse of the 
emergency brake cone; otherwise the construction is the same in 
both and further explanation is unnecessary. 

In the construction of the Standard clutch, shown in Fig. 4, a 
driving cone and expanding ring are used, as in the brake, but 
the cone is driven in by means of a sliding sleeve with ball 
thrust bearing. The illustration is clear and self-explanatory. 





FIG. 3.—RING ENDS AND WEDGE. 
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FIG. 4.—STANDARD CLUTCH WITH RELEASING DEVICE. 


A-—Flywheel. B—Expansion Ring. C—Driving Head. D—Wedge. 
E—Spring Thrust Bearing. F—Retaining Stud. 
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A NEW TWO-CYCLE CAR. 


Two-cycle motors for automobile work are becoming more 
popular, though not long ago there was only one concern 
making a success of automobiles equipped with this type of 
motive power. The latest two-cycle machine is that manu- 
factured by the Dayton & Mashey Automobile Works, 4,515 
Evans avenue, Chicago, and is called the Reliable Dayton. 
The motor has two horizontal water-cooled cylinders hung 
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CHASSIS OF “RELIABLE DAYTON” CAR. 


from the frame under the body; the cylinders are of 31-2 
inches bore and stroke and are placed side by side. With this 
arrangement the crankshaft receives an impulse every half 
revolution—the same as a four-cylinder four-cycle engine. 
The machine has a light frame and is mounted on high 
wheels with 1 1-8-inch solid rubber tires; the wheels are 40 
inches and 44 inches in diameter, front and rear respectively. 
The wheels are driven by chains from a countershaft; the 
countershaft, in turn, is driven by a single short chain from 
the two-speed planetary transmission mounted on the engine 
shaft and the countershaft carries the differential. The whole 





TWO-CYCLE, TWO-CYLINDER MOTOR. 


chassis is extremely simple and compact. The transmission 
is said by the manufacturcrs to be exceedingly substantial. 
The body is of the piano-box type, with seat 42 inches long, 
upholstered in leather. A leather dash is placed vertically in 
front and is 11 inches high. Side springs 72 inches long carry 
the body and make a comfortable suspension. Low speed and 
reverse are controlled by pedals; the high speed is engaged 
by a side lever. The throttle lever is at the end of the seat. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE CALENDAR. 
AMERICAN. 


Tours. 


June 12...—Chicago, Orphans’ Day. Annual Run by the Chicag 
Automobile Club. 

June 14...—Buffalo, N. Y., Dluminated Parade, Automobile Club 
Buffalo. 

June 14...—Baltimore, Md., Orphans’ Day, Second Annual Celebra- 
tion, Automobile Club of Maryland. 

June 16-18—Three-Day Tour, Bay State Automobile Association 
Boston to Rye Beach, N. H. 

June 18-23—-Second Annual Economy Test, New York Motor Club. 

June 21-26—Second Annual Tour, Albany Automobile Club, Albany 
to Boston and return. 

June 23...—Rochester, N. Y., Automobile Floral Parade at Gen- 
esee Valley Park, Rochester Automobile Club. 

July 12... —Annual A. A. A. Tour, Chicago to Bretton Woods, N. 
H., Rules for the Glidden Trophy operative from 
Buffalo. 


Race Meets and Hill Climbs. 


June 9....—Hohokus, N. J., Second Annual Race Meet of the North 
Jersey Automobile Club (Robert Beattie, secretary, 
Little Falls, N. J.). 

Sept. 2...—100-Mile Road Race, on 25-Mile Circuit in Monroe 
County, N. Y. Rochester Automobile Club and New 
York State Automobile Association. 

Sept. 22..—American Elimination Trials for Vanderbilt Cup Race 
(Long Island Course Probable). 

Oct. 6....—Vanderbilt Cup Race, American Automobile Association. 


Motorcycle Tours and Contests. 


July 3-7..—Annual Endurance Run and Meet, Federation American 
4 Motorcyclists, Rochester, N. Y. 


° 
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July 4.. .—Tour to Rochester, N. Y., New York Motorcycle Club 
July 4...,,—Race Meet, Milwaukee Motorcycle Club. 
Sept. 3....—Race Meet, Muskegon (Mich.) Motorcycle Club. 


Motor Boat Races. 


June 16...—Knickerbocker Yacht Club Race, Marblehead, Mass., 
to College Point, L. L 

July 9...—Toledo Yacht Club, Open Long Distance Race for 
Cruising Motor Boats, 119 3-4 miles. 

July 13-2i—Annual Cruise American Power Boat Association, Port 
Washington, L. L, to Shelter Island, Stopping at 
Norwalk, Thimble Islands, New London, Newport 
and Block Island. 

Aug. 4....—Buffalo, Motor Boat Club, 15-mile race for Glasgow 
Cup, on Niagara River course. 

Aug. 21-23—Gold Challenge Cup, American Power Boat Association, 

on St. Lawrence River at Chippewa Bay. 


FOREIGN. 


Shows. 


Oct. 5-14—Leipzig (Germany) Exhibition, Krystall Palast. 

Nov. 1...—New Zealand International Exhibition opens at Christ- 
church. 

Nov. 1-16—Berlin (Germany) Automobile Exhibition. 

Nov. 15-24—London, Olympia Motor Show. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 1—London, Stanley Show, Agricultural Hall. 


Tours. 
June 5-13—Herkomer Cup Touring and Speed Trials, Munich, Ba- 
varia. 
June 11-16—Land’s End to John O’Groat’s. Auto Cycle Club of 
Great Britain. 


June 13-16—Scottish Reliability Trials. 
July 26-Aug. 15.—Circuit Européen, 3,000 miles, Paris, Milan, Vi- 
enna, Berlin, Cologne, Paris. 


Races, Etc. 


June 26-27—Le Grand Prix, Sarthe Circuit, France. 

July 8...—International Cup Race for Motorcycles, Cesky Club 
Motorcyclistu of Austria. 

July 15...—Suze-Mont Cenis Hill Climb (Italy). Automobile Club 
of Turin. 

Aug. 1-15—Circuit des Ardennes (Belgium). 

Aug 9-12—Malchamps (France) Hill Climb Tests. 

Aug. 15-16—Ventoux (France) Automobile Meeting. 

Aug. 14-19—Ostend (Belgium) Meet. 

Aug. 18...—Liedekerke Cup Race. 

Aug. 23...—Semmering Hill Climb. 

Aug. 27-Sept. 2—Brescia (Italy) Automobile Meeting. 

Sept. 27...Tourist Trophy Race, Isle of Man, A. C. of Great Britain. 

Oct. 7...—Chateau Thierry (France) Hill Climb. 

Oct. 28...—Gaillon (France) Hill Climb. 
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ACROSS PORTO RICO IN AN AUTOMOBILE 


By ARTHUR H. DENISON. 


ORTO RICO is almost an ideal place for the motorist. 
Its roads, the finest in the territorial limits of the United 
States, extend right across the island. From San Juan to 
Ponce is a trip of eighty miles through a picturesque country 
—beautiful mountain scenery and wonderful feats of road 
building. The natives, half shy, collect in groups to see the 
car pass by, and drivers of ox-carts wake up when the car is 
a short distance away, and tug and prod at their stupid 
beasts in an effort to give you the road. Porto Rico has no 
speed laws in the open country, but San Juan, an old Spanish 
town, with narrow streets, I understand, has recently passed 
a speed limit of three kilometers (17-8 miles) an hour in the 
city proper, and automobiles are not allowed on certain 
streets. The one drawback at present is the lack of supplies; 
not even a tire pump can be purchased here at present, but 
as cars are coming in at short intervals it is to be hoped that 
some large American supply house will put itself in a posi- 
tion to supply the demand. The climate is decidedly warm, 
being between 90 and 100 degrees in the shade, but the heat 
is tempered by the trade winds that blow constantly from the 
east. The buildings, streets and roadways are of stone, brick 
or plaster, and on a very bright day the glare is very trying 
on the eyes. 

The roads, I understand, are built of broken stone, in ap- 
plications of different sizes and finished with a binding ma- 
terial and steam roller until the surface is unequaled by 
anything except asphalt. The dust which soon collects, when 
treated to a tropical shower, makes the use of non-skids im- 
perative. Convict labor is used to quite an extent to prepare 
the stone. 

Traffic on the island is, to a large extent, carried on by 
means of ox-carts, drawn by two or four oxen. These clumsy 
vehicles are invariably on the wrong side of the road and 
their drivers asleep or dozing, and it is pretty risky to drive 
round a turn without the car in good control. The lower 
classes will not move out of the way until the instinct of 
personal safety overcomes their natural laziness, still they are 
learning. Their attitude is friendly and curious, and when 
our car is stopped in a town it is soon surrounded by a won- 
dering crowd. 

The trip from San Juan to Ponce is about eighty miles. As 
the bird flies it is about southwest, but with a compass I 
am afraid the instrument would soon be in need of new 
jewels. The trip in our powerful car is a pleasant four to five 
hours’ ride. Fron San Juan to Rio Pedras, the first town, 
is about eight miles, the road being level and passing for 
more than half the way through villages that exist only on 
the roadside. From Rio Pedras to Caguas, the next town, is 
about fifteen miles further, the road is up and down hill, the 
steepest grades being possibly over 20 degrees and the road 
is nowhere straight for more than 400 yards until within a 
few miles from Caguas, and the turns are frequently sharp 
and occasionally double. One-half mile from Caguas is a 
creek locking a bridge at present, and the only way to pass is 
to pass through. So while a crowd of wondering natives watch, 
we drop into our lowest gear, and into the river bed, then 
the engine given a high spark and pin throttle, rushes through, 
sometimes stopping on the incline up the other side to allow 
the water to dry off the plugs, other times with never a stop, 
and soon we are in Caguas, a pretty town in a beautiful val- 
ley. Leaving there the road is level for a few miles, and then 
we begin to climb and for five miles we are going up hill, up 
grades as high as 22 degrees incline. Our car takes them easy 
on the third speed, with lots of power in reserve. After climb- 
ing in all about 1,500 feet and a slight drop of perhaps 100 


feet, we enter Cayey, noted for its fine tobacco. Here the 
road branches—ours to Ponce going through the iown, the 
other leading south to Guayama. Leaving Cayey, we drop 
nearly 300 feet and then start to climb again, and in the next 
ten miles we climb nearly 1,600 feet, winding up the sides of 
the mountains, parts of the road visible four and five miles 
ahead. On the right is a beautiful valley that was, two months 
ago, covered with tobacco grown under cheesecloth, many 
acres being treated thus, producing some of the finest flavored 
tobacco known. Ailoneto, about fifteen miles from Cayey, is 
about the highest point on the road, being at an altitude of 
about 2,800 feet. A few miles further we have to go down 
this height in 41-2 miles. The turns and twists are endless, 
the scenery magnificent, and the road said to be one of the 
most wonderful examples of road building in the world. Some 
of the turns are so short that one thinks as the car swings 
round that our front wheels have designs on the tail lamp. 
In one place there are three sections of the road visible below. 
The grades run as high as 25 degrees frequently, and on turns 
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AT AILONETO, FIFTY MILES FROM SAN TUAN. 


where if the road could be laid down level the inside edges 
would be within three feet of each other. The road itself is 
about fifteen feet wide, and on the outer edge is a precipice 
hundreds of feet deep. 

Coamo, the next stop, is a few miles from the foot of the 
hill, and from there to Ponce, about twenty-two miles further, 
the roads are pretty straight, and good time can be made. 
Several rivers have to be crossed that now, during the rainy 
season, are beginning to hold water, at other times they are 
rough and dry. The bridges have been washed away and not 
rebuilt, yet other portions of the road show examples of fine 
stone bridge building. Ponce is one of the busiest cities and 
is a very pretty place. An electric road connects it with the 
ocean three miles away, where quite extensive shipping facil- 
ities are in use. The Hotel Frances is very good and its table 
is one of the best in the tropics. 

Our car, a 1906 Thomas Flyer, has covered about 900 miles 
in the first month, and the only trouble so far has been the 
ground wire becoming detached. I have used one set of brake 
leathers. The safety backstop device is invaluable in a hilly 
or mountainous country. The car has climbed all hills on the 
fourth or third speed, on the third with the throttle never 
more than one-third open, and as for ease to handle, she is all 
I can expect. 
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SIX-CYLINDER NAPIER’S RUN. 


A high-gear trial run of 1,000 miles by a 60-horsepower six- 
cylinder Napier touring car was recently completed in Eng- 
land, and some interesting figures resulted. The stops made 
involuntary included the loss of 54 minutes because of the 





CECIL EDGE IN 60-HORSEPOWER GEARLESS NAPIER. 


loss of the carbureter drain plug, 30 minutes readjusting the 
contact breaker and changing batteries and 2 hours 7 minute 
owing to the bursting of two tires, but none due to the high 
gear. The car averaged 8.98 miles to a gallon of gasoline, 
using altogether 113 gallons. The slowest speed was 4:45 
miles an hour, over a measured quarter mile; the gear ratio 
being 3.09 to 1, the engine was m@gking 132 revolutions a 
minute at this speed. The car was run at its maximum speed 
on a track and, with ihe engine turning up 1,756 revolutions 
a minute, traveled at the rate of approximately a mile a min- 
ute. During the run the clutch was slipped only in one or 
two cases where the road was blocked by traffic. The total 
weight of car and passengers was about 4,500 pounds. The 
run was made under observation of an official appointed by 
the A. C. G. B. I. and the car was driven by Cecil Edge. 


GENERAL FUNSTON’S AUTO RELIEF CORPS. 


Immediately following the earthquake at San Francisco, 
General Funston, who was. in.command of the United States 
military forces quartered there, assumed charge, and pur- 
chased for relief work twelve Cadillacs, nine of which are 
shown in the photograph. The picture was taken at Fort 





Mason, Genera! Funston’s headquarters, after the stress of 
the relief work was over, and is interesting in view of the 
great work performed by automobiles in saving lives and 
personal property from the flames which followed the seis- 
mic shocks. 
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PENNSYLVANIA HOLD-UP GAME. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 


[334.]—Automobilists whose homes are outside of Pennsylvania 
will do well to read this outline of the hold-up game which I met 
with in Portland, Pa. 

Portland is a very small village about three miles beyond Myers 
Ferry, on the main route (and only route) from New York and 
New Jersey to the Delaware Water Gap. 

Every automobile that has passed through Portland this spring 
has been stopped, and unless carrying a Pennsylvania license, an: 
Pennsylvania numbers back and front, and no other numbers, the 
owner or operator has been fined $10 and costs, total in every 
case $11.85. There is no chance of escape, either, as the chief of 
police, in uniform, stands in the middle of the road at a narrow 
point, and an old wagon pulls out from the side and completely 
blocks the way, the Chief throws up his arms and calls to stop. 
And you have to, whether you want to or not. 

Then the farce begins. He asks if you carry Pennsylvania num- 
bers; you reply “‘No.” Then he says he must demand to see your 
Pennsylvania license; you admit having none; then he orders the 
ear into a side street and sends for the justice of peace. They 
hold office in an old barn, read you the law, and fine you. 

In my case I told them I would turn back, that I had intended 
spending Sunday at the Gap, but would not stand for treatment 
like this; but the justice of the peace said: ‘Oh, you can go on; 
when you come back we won’t hold you up again.’’ So, rather 
than spoil our trip, we did so, and found that every car at the 
hotel had been held up as we were, also those that followed us, 
and I also discovered that all cars passing through Portland this 
season had met the same fate. 

For the benefit of all who may intend taking the run this season, 
I hope you will see this gets wide publicity. The law is a new one 
and went into effect January 1. 


New York City. THOMAS T. REID. 


THE ALBANY, N, Y.-PITTSFIELD, MASS., ROUTE. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 


(335.]—The wide publicity given to the route selected for the 
forthcoming Second Annual Economy Test of the New York Motor 
Club suggests that something ought to be said to prevent this line 
being considered by prospective tourists the usual route between 
these cities. This is far from being the case, for, wnereas the 
shortest and best line of road between Albany and Pittsfield is 
only 39 miles, the route laid out for this test is 76% miles, or con- 
siderably more than twice as far. 

This course was laid out to secure a larger mileage than the 
direct route would have provided. It was for this reason that the 
line was carried down from Schodack Center to Valatie and 
through North Chatham, Canaan Center, State Line, West Stock- 
bridge, Glendale, and Housatonic to Great Barrington, where the 
course of the tour is almost exactly reversed and carried by the 
well-known line from Great Bafrington to Pittsfield. At Pittsfield 
it is again directly reversed to Lenox, where the turn eastward is 
made for Springfield. 

Referring. to the map published in your issue of May 24, if one 
should connect Schodack Center and Pittsfield by a nearly direct 
line and imagine near the Interstate line (as shown) the Tatonic 
Mountains, this would approximate the shorter and better route 
between these two cities for all practicable purposes. And it could 
then be seen at a ‘glance where’ the more-than-double, distances 
comes in. In fact from the standpoint of good.roads, the. detour 
southward from Schodack Center to Valatie is not advisable for the 
average tourist, though for this special purpose it may be all 
right. : : 

To take another view of how far this is from the shorter and 
better Albany-Pittsfield route it is only necessary to add that 
Great Barrington, the most southerly point on the line as given 
in the official map, is on the direct automobile routes between 
Pittsfield and Poughkeepsie. Reference to pages 114; 115: and 116 
of “The Automobile Official A. A. A, Blue Book”. will show the 
route in detail from Albany to Schodack Center, where. turn_ is 
made for Nassau, Malden Bridge and the Lebanons, thence by 
State Highway across the Tatonic Mountains to Pittsfield. 

The direct route already referred to has one other curious 
feature, it being 12 miles shorter than the mileage of. the Boston 
and Albany Railroad between the same points. In order to get 
an easy grade over the Tatonics, the railroad engineers of a 
generation ago took a very circuitous route, whereas the magnifi- 
cent new State Highway west from Pittsfield gives the most 
perfect surface all the way across the interstate line.. So good is 
this road that notwithstanding the grades it is an easy-stretch to 
cover, and -no one seems to have ever heard.of an. automobile 
being stalled upon it—except for shortage of gasoline. 

Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y. ROBERT BRUCE. 
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THE BLERIOT AEROPLANE. 


On the lake at Enghien, near Paris, experiments are now being 
made of the new aeroplane invented by Bleriot and Voisin. 
Bleriot is the well-known manufacturer of automobile lamps 
bearing his name. The aeroplane which he has brought forth in 
conjunction with M. Voisin has two pairs of superposed aero- 
planes, which are connected one in front of the other, as in 
M. Archdeacon’s machine, a proposition which did not prove 
entirely satisfactory. An eight-cylinder, 24-horsepower Antoinette 
motor supplies the propulsive power, and the engine is swung 
between the two planes. 

The Bleriot machine has the ends of the aeroplane bent round 
to meet one another, so that the lifting surfaces really form 
a species of loop, an arrangement which obviously reduces the 
lifting power of the lower surfaces. The aeroplanes are mounted 
on floats of hollow tubular construction, the object of the whole 
arrangement evidently being to put up speed on the water suffi- 
cient to enable the machine to rise in the air, while the floats will 
keep it from sinking when it comes down again, provided only it 
comes down feet foremost, which, from the look of things, is by 
no means a foregone conclusion, according to the Automotor 
Journal. The aeronaut is supposed to lie horizontally on a plank 
in front of the motor. 

» The total span of the machine is six meters, the aeroplanes 
having a width of I 1-2 meters, and the total surface being 60 
square meters. The engine is rated at 600 revolutions per minute. 
M. Bleriot is counting upon taking part in the aeronautical prize 
competitions scheduled for the coming fall. 


A DARRACQ-SERPOLLET COMBINATION, 


A cable from Paris tells of a combination involving M. Dar- 
racq and M. Serpollet and the formation of a company with a 
capital of 12,500,000 francs for the construction of commercial 
vehicles, which will be both of the gasoline and steam types. 
The new Darracq-Serpollet factory will be built at Suresnes. 


THE BLERIOT AEROPLANE AT LAKE ENGHIEN BEING PREPARED FOR A FLIGHT. 
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THE NEWS FROM CHICAGO. 


Cuicaco, June 3.—The Chicago Automobile Club is making 
plans for a 200-mile road race, to be run off in September, some- 
thing on the order of the Vanderbilt Cup and other big road 
races. A triangular course of twenty-five miles has been pro- 
posed, and no difficulty is anticipated in getting authority to use 
the roads for one day. The road will be Westrumited to prevent 
flying dust, and ample police protection will be provided. The 
prize will be the Farson cup, given by President Farson of the 
Chicago Automobile Club. 

A new automobile plan will be tried by Evanston, the suburb 
heretofore the bane of enthusiasts. Criminal proceedings will be 
discarded against scorchers for the civil suit, and alleged viola- 
tors of the law will no longer be dragged into court. Thursday 
Chief of Police Frost ordered his men to refrain from putting 
every chauffeur under arrest who seemed to be running his ma- 
chine faster than the village permits. Hereafter the driver will 
be warned of the fact that he is exceeding the speed limit and the 
policeman will take the number of his machine. This will do 
away with the stigma of being arrested on the highway. If the 
law is violated again after he has been warned, civil prosecution 
will ensue. Chief Frost desires to have an ordinance drawn up 
which will embody his ideas, and they will probably be put into 
form shortly by Corporation Counsel Hartman. 

All of the arrangements for the annual run of the Austin 
Automobile Club have been completed and about 100 owners of 
cars have signified their intention of joining in the event. A 
trumpeter has been engaged from Fort Sheridan. A repair car 
will accompany the machines. 

Barney Oldfield’s manager has secured a permit for holding a 
race meet at the Harlem track, July 3 and.4. The track is in 
very bad condition at present, as horses are being worked out on 
it daily, but it can be brought into shape in a short time and will 
be in record condition by the day of the meet. 

Chicago will have an innovation next month when three motor 
lifeboats are to be placed in the South park lagoons. 
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The Need for For purposes of this discussion, 
Constant Inspection. automobilists who drive their own 
cars may be divided into two classes, those who take an interest 
in the mechanical side of automobiling and those who do not. 
Both classes contain men who drive their cars and those who 
employ a chauffeur for this purpose, though, of course, in numbers 
the former are largely in the majority. Those who do not take 
any interest in the automobile as a machine may have a lively 
appreciation of the advantages of mechanical propulsion, but this 
is entirely subordinate to an interest in what the machine enables 
them to do in the way of comfortable travel independent of pub- 
lic conveyances. As a general :ule, however, it will be found that 
the owner who interests himself in the construction of his car and 
the functions of its mechanism will get a good deal more real 
enjoyment out of the use of the car. His trips and tours will be 
made without apprehension of any serious trouble which might 
have been avoided by a little preparatory work or even inspection, 
and, should any trouble occur he will be able to make an intelli- 
gent investigation and decide upon a correct remedy. Many a bill 
for hauling home or for unnecessary repairs or replacements could 
be avoided were the owner pussessed of an understanding of the 
mechanism of his car, and only a very moderate amount of skill in 
making adjustments. 

Beginning to-day, we should say, make a point of inspecting 
your car before starting out on a run of any length. See that fuel 
and oil supplies are sufficient, that the ignition connections are 
properly secured, and, where batteries are carried, that they are 
not run down. The roadside is not the place to make repairs or 
adjustments that could have been made in the garage. Give at- 
tention especially to the control gear, the spark and throttle con- 
nections, to see that they are not fouled or ready to fall apart, and, 
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above all, examine the steering gear and brakes. Coatings of mud 
frequently cover the connections, and something more than a cas- 
ual glance is needed to make sure that the split pins are in pla: 
and the ends spread apart. Whatever functional derangement m 
occur in an automobile in motion, the prime requisite for safe 
is that it shall steer, and that the brakes will stop the car. St< 
first, last, and all the time, no matter whether gears strip or sha‘ 
break, until the necessity for steering is ended by the car comi 
to a stop. 

Lots of men will spend hours over ignition and carbureter a:j- 
justments to minutes or even seconds spent on examining the 
steering gear or brakes on which, perhaps, their own life depend:. 

On a long tour an inspection should be made at the meal stops. 
No matter how good the machine nor how excellent the garage 
service, nuts will work loose, and connections also. A single nut 
dropped off on the road (especially in a foreign car with metric 
threads) may mean the temporary abandonment of the car by the 
roadside. 

Get the inspection habit, and it will not be long before its bene- 
fits will be felt in added hours of pleasurable driving. 


* 


Once More the The conference which, at the re- 
Gordon Bennett Cup. quest of the A. C. G. B. L., will 
take place on the eve of the Grand Prix at the course headquar- 
ters of the Automobile Club of France, will be a vital interna- 
tional session for automobile competition. Time was when France 
could claim a preponderance of capital interested in the industry, 
but there are other countries now equally important or so close to 
it that they belong in the same class. Since it is the life of auto- 
mobile racing to have the maker interested, and of necessity there 
must be a pronounced streak of commercialism in this form of 
competition, there should be some consideration of the relative 
industrial importance of the countries engaged in international 
contests. 

That small countries like Switzerland and Belgium should not 
be entitled to three cars in the Gordon Bennett, seems perfectly 
fair, and insomuch the United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
and Italy will agree with the attitude of France. It would appear 
a logical and proper proceeding for the delegates to agree among 
themselves upon an equitable basis of representation; some coun- 
tries to be considered in the first class, perhaps others in the sec- 
ond class, with the small countries given a single car. The Grand 
Prix is a limited international contest, and that there should be a 
return to the Gordon Bennett race with revised and modified con- 
ditions, is an opinion shared in by the leading countries interested 
in the industry. May the conference at Pont de Gennes result in 
the resumption of the International Automobile Derby. 


* 


The Necessity of If the present plan of conducting 
an Undivided Front. the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation does not meet with the approval of a club belonging to it, 
it would seem to be the first move of that club to endeavor bring- 
ing about such essential changes of government that it might con- 
sider necessary. Differences of opinion are bound to exist in 
every organization, but its constituent parts must settle differences 
among themselves and present a united front to the opposition. 
The New York State Automobile Association faithfully served the 
interests of automobiling during the session of the New York 
Legislature, and every automobilist in New York State could well 
afford to contribute a dollar and much more in return for what it 
accomplished in preventing unjust legislation. 

The American Automobile Association is not disintegrating, 
and if its machinery now and in the future does not run with 
required speed its directors can exercise their prerogatives and 
make any necessary alterations. There is great need, and will be 
for years to come, for a strong national orgauization, divided into 
state bodies, in order to conserve the rights of automobilists and 
work generally for the good of all concerned. 
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THE A.A. A. ANNUAL TOUR. 


After various conferences and consultations of Chairman Paul 
N. Deming with members of the Touring Committee, it has been 
decided to have two divisions in the annual A. A. A. tour, one 
being those who participate for pleasure only and the other for 
those who contest for the Glidden trophy. The pleasure division 
will be open to all, but the contest for the trophy will be limited 
to touring cars with tonneau and seating at least four persons. 
The main tour will begin at Chicago and conclude at Bretton 
Woods in the White mountains’ From Chicago the route is via 
South Bend, Toledo, Cleveland, and Erie to Buffalo. Then the 
contest for the Glidden trophy will begin, with the following 
schedule operative: 


Dates. Days Runs. Miles. 
Thursday, July 12..Buffalo to Rochester ..........eeeee+. 76% 
Friday, July 12..Rochester to Syracuse .........sssese0+ 97 
Saturday, July 14..Syracuse to Saratoga...........ssssee- 154 
Sunday, Faby 15. .BAPAtOGR .cccccccccccvessscocesccssccce 
Monday, July 16..Saratoga to Elizabethtown, N. Y.... 100 
Tuesday, July 17..Elizabetht’n to Lake Champlain Hotel 35 
Wednesday, July 18..Lake Champlain to Uotel Montreal... 85 
Thursday, Tuly 19. .Momtreal sx. cccccccccccccccccccccsccese 
Friday, July 20..Montreal to Three Rivers ............ 94 
Saturday, July 21..Three Rivers to Quebec .........+.++- 81 
Sunday, Tuly 22. . Quebec 2... cccceccoccccescccccegececes 
Monday, July 23..Quebec to Jackman, Me.............. 112% 
Tuesday, July 24..Jackman to Rangeley Lakes........«.. 80 
Wednesday, July 26. Rangeley .....csceecceecccccecsaccenees 


Thursday, July 26..Rangeley Lakes to Bretton Woods.... 115 
Total mileaMe .....ccccncccvcccccesccvcecess soccessecesesees 1,029 


By declaring on the entry blank their intentions entrants will 
become contestants for the Glidden trophy. Entrants for the 
pleasure division will be permitted to join at Saratoga or any 
point west of that city, and they will be subject only to rules 
governing their registration in and out of official garages and 
such other general regulations as may be deemed necessary by 
the Touring Committee. Contestants for the Glidden trophy will 
be subject to rules and regulations which will be announced this 
week. 

The system of scoring is to be on a time basis. A schedule 
based on the maximum legal speed between town and town 
(with allowances for luncheon, legal speed and traffic conditions, 
restrictions, etc.) will be prepared by the committee for each 
day’s run. Each driver on checking out in the morning will be 
notified of the exact hour and minute when he must reach the 
following garage control. He will be penalized one point for 
each minute beyond this set time. Should he arrive before the 
hour and minute set, he will be penalized two points for each 
minute in advance of the time allowed. In addition repairs or 
adjustments on cars in garage will be allowed only on written 
application and a contestant will be penalized one point per man 
employed per minute. On arrival at garage controls and report- 
ing in, the cars will be locked up for the night and visited by 
their drivers or others only under above conditions. At the 
close of the tour the lowest score will win. 

The entries, at $50 each, will close at 12 o'clock noon on 
Tuesday, July 3, with A. B. Tucker, 31 West Forty-second street, 
New York City. The numbers will be awarded in order of 
receipt of entry. N. H. Van Sicklen, Frank B. Stearns and 
Charles J. Glidden are the first of the entries received. 


JUNE MEETING OF A, A. A. DIRECTORS, 


It developed at the regular monthly meeting of the A. A. A. 
Board of Directors that the Long Island Automobile Club will 
remain a member of the National and State organizations, at 
least until October 1. Though the plan of collecting club dues in 
New York state is through the State Association, the Long 
Island club this time sent its money direct to the National sec- 
retary. The receipt of the dues resulted in the tabling of the 
resignation letter which followed the June 1 meeting of the Long 
Islanders, when, by a vote of 19 to 6, they decided to sever rela- 
tions with the A. A. A. Apparently, despite this action, there is 
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a strong disinclination on the part of many club members to 
have the club “paddle its own canoe.” The comparatively meager 
attendance of only two score out of over 300 members may not 
have represented the majority sentiment of the club, and in con- 
sequence some of its principal officers have taken it upon them- 
selves to keep the club in good standing until October next. 

It is understood that a new Brooklyn club will be formed to 
take the place of the Long Island club in the A. A. A. if action 
is requested on the tabled resignation at the October meeting. 
Inability to enter the annual A. A. A. tour, no connection with 
the Vanderbilt Cup race, and the suspension of all A. A. A. 
reductions in tour books, etc., is said to have caused a change 
of sentiment by some of the club leaders. 

As usual, the A. A. A. directors met at the clubrooms of the 
Automobile Club of America, 753 Fifth avenue, . Vice-President 
L. R. Speare being in the chair in the enforced absence of Presi- 
dent Farson. The resignation of Asa Goddard, who has re- 
moved to Cleveland, as the director of the Worcester Automobile 
Club, was accepted, and J. P. Coghlin, the president of that club, 
was elected to the vacancy. The individual membership is in- 
creasing at a rapid rate, and the affairs of the association are 
generally prosperous. Directors Morris, Post, White, Parding- 
ton, Farrington, Batchelder and Secretary Gorham were present 
at the meeting. 


EUROPEAN CIRCUIT TO BE POSTPONED. 


Paris, May 19.—A meeting of the Commission des Concours, 
the body charged with the organization of the European Circuit, 
was held at the Automobile Club of France last night, when the 
proposition of Germany to postpone the tour until 1907 was dis- 
cussed. There was a feeling in favor of postponement, but as the 
committee has no power to make a change of date the matter was 
referred to the International Executive Committee, consisting of 
delegates from Austria, Belgium, France, Germany and Italy, to- 
gether with the Marquis de Dion as president and M. du Bous- 
quet as secretary. There will be a little delay before the final 
decision is known, owing to the delegates being scattered over 
Europe, but there is little probability of the event being run this 
summer. 


JERICHO TURNPIKE WILL BE WIDE ENOUGH 


A trolley track has been constricted along the Jericho road 
from Queens to Mineola, where it will connect with the Hemp- 
stead trolley road just beyond the point of the location of the 
grandstand of last year. This track is placed to the right of the 
road. Whether it will interfere with the Vanderbilt race in any 
way is a question; but probably not, as the Jericho road is very 
wide, and there is still ample room left for cars two or three 
abreast in the hardest kind of a race. The track will not rise 
above the surface of the roadway and may be traveled over at 
speed. Chairman De Mont Thompson said some days ago that 
he did not consider this trolley road any drawback to the use 
of the Jericho turnpike. There is one bad feature to it, and that 
is the narrowing of the swing from Hyde Park road into the 
Jericho road, as no driver would care to make this at high speed. 


GUADALOUPE NEEDS AN AUTO ’BUS LINE, 


Consul G. Jarvis Bowens, of Guadaloupe, writes that there is an 
opportunity just now for an enterprising American to run a daily 
passenger line of automobiles from that place to Basse-Terre, a 
distance of about forty miles. The government of that West 
India island will grant a subsidy of $6,000 annually for the assur- 
ance that the mail will be taken twice daily, and will require a 
deposit of $1,500 to insure faithfulness of contract, which can run 
for twenty years. With the present facilities, travel between these 
towns is quite a problem. It takes six houzs or more by boat or 
diligence, neither of which runs daily, and it is said that a daily 
motor line would pay. It would require about six machines, one 
each of 10, 8, 6, 4, and 2 seats and about the same number of 
chauffeurs until local men could learn to handle the machines. 
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AN AIR-COOLED 500-MILE NON-STOP RUN, 


A remarkable run of 500 miles in an air-cooled car without 
stopping the engine was finished on the evening of May 30, when 
a Knox four-cylinder 40-horsepower touring car came to a stop 
at the works of the Knox Automobile Company, Springfield, 
Mass. With seven passengers, averaging 150 pounds weight, and 
300 pounds of baggage and supplies, the var weighed about 4,300 
pounds. Starting from the Hotel Worthy, Springfield, at ex- 
actly 12 o'clock, midnight, Tuesday, May 29, the car was driven 
through Hartford, New Haven and Bridgeport to New York, 
arriving at Central Bridge, One Hundred and Fifty-fifth street, 
New York, at 5:45 in the morning. The car was inspected with- 
out stopping the engine, and the same route followed back to 
Springfield and on through Palmer and Worcester to Boston, 
arriving at the Hub at 4:18 p. m. The car was started back for 
Springfield after a few minutes, and the home town reached at 
7:53 Tuesday evening, making the total time for the trip 19 hours 
53 minutes, including stops. The running card was signed at 
each town the car passed through; but no stops were made for 
meals, provisions being carried in the car. The members of the 
party were pretty thoroughly used up at the end of the trip and 
were unfeignedly glad it was over. The trip was uneventful, not 
even a puncture having disturbed the smocth course of events. 
At Meriden, Conn., a railroad crossing tender neglected to lower 
the gates on the approach of a train, and the car nearly ran into 
the engine, being stopped within a few yards of the track. 

The car was driven by William E. Wright, vice-president and 
general manager of the Knox Automobile Company; the machine 
was a regular stock car, taken from the factory after the usual 
final test had been satisfactorily passed. 


A BOOKLET THAT FILLS THE BILL, 


The automobile manufacturer is fast learning that the highest 
class of advertising does not consist of standing on the corner 
and shouting, “I am the best and only!” but of instilling into the 
public mind what the automobile really is from a mechanical 
point of view, how it is made and how it should be taken care 
of—in other words, educating the public up to the automobile, 
just as it has been educated up to the horse. A striking example 
of educative advertising is found in the booklet recently issued 
by the Olds Motor Works, of Lansing, Mich., under the title, 
“A Busy Man’s Text-book of Automobiles.” Beginning by ex- 
plaining the operation of the four-cycle motor, the book carries 
the reader to each part of the modern automobile, explaining 
its construction and functions and illustrating every step with 
half-tones and line engravings. The illustrations are made from 
the parts of Oldsmobile cars, but this fact is not brought forward; 
in fact, the word “Oldsmobile” does not appear in the title page 
or in the text until the last few pages are reached, where descrip- 
tions of the Lansing factory and the Oldsmobile cars occupy a 
small part of the book. The descriptions consist of plain, un- 
varnished statements of facts, without comment or expression of 
opinion. The-book contains forty-eight pages and the press work 
is of the highest class. Altogether it is a credit to all concerned 
in its production. 


“MEMORIAL DAY MEET AT INDIANAPOLIS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 4.—Memorial Day was observed in the 
Hoosier capital by the fifth annual race meet of the Indianapolis 
Motor Association on the Indiana Fair Grounds track. Barney 
Oldfield, W. T. Muir and Paul Kaiser were among those on the 
program in addition to a number of the best local drivers. C. A. 
Coey, of Chicago, was unable to appear in the Hoosier sweepstakes, 
on account of the failure of his car to arrive.. Oldfield, with the 
Peerless Green Dragon, reeled off an exhibition mile in :58 3-5, 
breaking the local record. He also won the s50-mile endurance 
Detby. in a 24-horsepower- Peerless in 1:09:08 4-5. In the 3-mile 
novelty race, Harry Stutts, a local driver, in 28-horsepower Olds- 
mobile, defeated Oldfield. 
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FRAYER-MILLER 6-CYLINDER HIGH-POWERED RUNABOUT 


CANADIANS CELEBRATE AT VICTORIA, B, C, 


Victorta, B. C., May 26.—While the rest of the Puget Sound 
district was experiencing a deluge, automobile events were run off 
here yesterday and to-day in connection with the annual three- 
days’ celebration of Victoria Day. The automobile parade of 
Friday proved one of the most interesting features of the cele- 
bration; the cars were gayly decorated. Dr. Ford Verrinder’s 
Cadillac took first prize for touring cars, second prize ‘going to 
Captain J. W. Troup’s White steamer. A. St. Clair won first 
prize for runabouts. 

The automobile races were held at the half-mile trotting track. 
Three Cadillacs were entered in the first event, a one-mile race 
for runabouts; Dr. Verrinder won in 2:21 1-5, with L. Fisher 
second and George Miller third. The best race of the afternoon 
was a three-mile event between a Frayer-Miller driven by Mr. 
Caldwell, a Thomas driven by Virgil Hall and a Winton driven 
by E. Ferris. The Winton won in 3:55 4-5, with the Thomas a 
very close second. The two-mile race for touring cars of less 
than 20 horsepower was won by Dr. Verrinder’s Cadillac in 
4:344-5. A pursuit race brought the Winton, Thomas and Frayer- 
Miller together again. The Winton caught the Winton in 
the seventh lap, the Thomas having been distanced early in the 
race. The Thomas had its revenge in a match race with the 
Frayer-Miller, however, and won an exciting contest of three 
miles in 5:491-5. Trials against time concluded the day’s events, 
the best time for one mile being 1:461-5, made by the Winton. 


PREFERS AN ELECTRIC FOR SOCIAL CALLS, 


Although Mrs. Harry S. Houpt is an expert operator of a 
Thomas Flyer, she finds it more convenient to use her Rauch & 
Lang electric stanhope for shopping and social calls, on account 
of its size and simplicity of operation. The makers of this vehicle 
guarantee seventy-five miles on one charge of the battery. Mrs. 
Houpt will use the: stanhope this summer at Deal, N. J., where 
Mr. Houpt has just completed his new summer residence. 
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NEW A. M. C. M. A. MANAGER. 


The American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association has es- 
tablished headquarters at 29 West Forty-second street in New 
York City, and Alfred Reeves now figtires as the general manager 
of the association. “This important move was decided upon at the 
May 30 meeting of the Executive Committee, which continued 
its session into Thursday. “A branch of the association will be 


provided for the importers who ° 


prefef to remain alpof from those 
who recognize the Selden patent. 
The committee placed itself on 
record as being opposed to ‘any 
weight limit in connection with 
the contest for the Glidden trophy, 
the principal prize of the annual 
A. A. A. tour. It was considered 
that the tour of the A. A. A. and 
other similar events were of benefit 
to automobiling in general and 
would have the support of the as- 
sociation. 

The selection of Alfred Reeves 
as the general manager is consid- 
ered an excellent move on the 
part of the A. M. C. M. A,, for 
the ability of Mr. Reeves is generally recognized in automobiling. 
He has been identified with the progress of events ever since the 
inception of the industry, is a born hustler, and withal has a 
reputation for square dealing and integrity which any man might 
consider a valuable asset. Under the able direction of the new 
manager it would appear to be an assured thing that the affairs 
of the organization will flourish in a substantial manner. If any 
man knows how to secure newspaper publicity Reeves is that 
man. 

Those in attendance at the meeting include: James Couzens, 
chairman Ford Motor Company; Benjamin Briscoe, Maxwell- 
3riscoe Company; W. C. Marmon, Nordyke & Marmon Com- 
pany; W. H. Vandervoort, Moline Automobile Company ; Charles 
E. Duryea, Duryea Power Company; Charles Lewis and J. 
Matthews, Jackson Automobile Company; and William Mitchell 
Lewis, of the Mitchell Motor Car Compa.ty. 





ALFRED REEVES. 


DUQUESNE TO REMOVE TO ERIE, PA, 

BuFFALo, June 4.—Information is at hand of a big business 
deal pending, whereby the Duquesne Motor Car Company, which 
has a big factory at East Jamestown, N. Y., will move to Erie, 
Pa., where the industry will be reorganized on a bigger scale 
with a capital of $300,000. M. Liebel, Jr., and Edward Heuer, 
both of Erie, are backers of the deal. A member of the firm said 
yesterday that the deal would have been closed already had it 
not been for the recent_mysterious disappearance of M. Liebel, Sr. 

The property in Erie to be occupied is at Sixteenth and Pa- 
rade streets. The factory has been employing seventy men. It 
was started in Jamestown a year and a half ago. One of the 
leading organizers of the company was LeRoy Pelletier, well 
known in Buffalo and a member of the Automobile Club of Buf- 
falo. Mr. Pelletier is now associated with the Ford Motor Com- 
pany in Detroit. The.general manager »f the Duquesne Motor 
Car Company is John H. Wright. The deal to take the business 
to Erie is being made because the Jamestown stockholders did 
not want to advance the.necessary money to run the business on 
the proposed big scale. 

M. Liebel, Sr., left his home in Erie a week ago yesterday 
morning, saying he was going to Buffalo on business and would 
return the same evening?” He has not been heard from since. 


“The pious monks of St. Bernard” have purchased a 1o- 
horsepower automobile to carry supplies to their monastery 
on the mountain of that name in the Alps. 
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BUICK TESTERS ORGANIZE, 


Jackson, Micu., June 4—The testers of automobiles employed 
by the Buick company have organized a society for mutual bene- 
fit. The organization is entitled the Buick Testers’ Association. 
The primary object is the payment of damages in case) of col- 
lisions. At present in such cases the company holds ¢he»tester 
liable. The association provides that the tester pay one-third and 
the association two-thirds. Speed limits are not.to be exceeded, 
and in case a member violates the law a fine is imposed. . Aside 
from the benefits there are education! features, the members en- 
gaging in the study of gasoline engines. ‘ 

The officers of the association are: President, John Trumble; 
vice-president, Glen Breed; secretary and treasurer, Leo E. Em- 
mons. 

There are no fees or dues, necessary funds being raised by as- 
sessment. Members are both active and honorary, the latt 
being members of the company and members of the office force. 


DARRACQ’S NEW NEW YORK HOME, 


The last of the big New York City automobile concerns who 
have had their salesrooms downtown have moved to “Automobile 
Row” uptown. They are the representatives of the Darracq car, 
now organized under a new company known as the Darracq Motor 
Car Company. For its home uptown the Darracq people have 
selected a new building specially built for them at 1989 Broad- 
way, between Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth streets. It is not 
quite completed, but the company is moving in and the salesroom 
will be ready in a few days. G. M. MacWilliam, who has been 
general manager of the Darracq interests in this country, will be 
president and general manager of the new Darracq Motor Car 
Company. Louis R. Caswell, formerly with the Viqueot Com- 
pany, has joined the selling staff of the Darracq company. 


BOSTON TRADE BODY’S NEW OFFICERS, 


Boston, June 4—The Boston Automobile Dealers’ Association, 
hereafter to be known as the Boston Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation (Incorporated), has reorganized and adopted new by- 
laws. The old organization, after voting to permit the new 
association to use its name, dissolved. The officers of the new 
association are last year’s show committee and manager, as fol- 
lows: President, J. H. MacAlman; vice-president, George H. 
Lowe; treasurer, E. A. Gilmore; secretary, C. I. Campbell. The 
executive committee consists of the above-named and Arthur 
Hinchcliffe, A. E. Morrison, J. W. Maguire, Harry Fosdick, and 
Charles E. Fay. 





AUTOMOBILE CAR ON MIDLAND RAILWAY, ENGLAND. 
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SEVEN NORTHERN FOUR-CYLINDER CARS THAT WERE HAULED AT A TEN-MILE SPEED WITH NORTHERN AIR CLUTCH. 


SUGGESTIONS THAT ARE TIMELY. 


From C. W. Kelsey come some excellent suggestions con- 
cerning racing rules for stock car events. Mr. Kelsey directs 
his communication to the Racing Board through Secretary 
S. S. Gorham. Herewith is the letter in full: 

To the Racing Board of the American Automobile Association. 


Gentlemen:—I should like very much to see automobiling as a 
sport put on a very much higher basis than it is at the present 
time, and to this effect I would make the following suggestions, 
which I think will have a great tendency towards elevating and im- 
proving automobile contests. 

In the first place, I think that the A. A. A. should make a rule 
something to this order: Any manufacturer entering a car in any 
event sanctioned by the A. A. A. and making his entries in a 
stock class, and deliberately putting in a car which is not stock, 
should be debarred from entering in any event which the A. A. A. 
sanctions for the period of one year. 

A rule of this kind, of course, would be very important, and it 
might be well that, when such a protest is filed, it be referred to a 
special committee of the A. A. A., into whose hands the car pro- 
tested against be placed, and they make a thorough examination 
of such car to ascertain whether the car is stock throughout. 

I have taken this matter up with several manufacturers and 
every one of them is of the same opinion. We all feel that as long 
as there is any partiality shown, or that there is any chance for 
crooked work, the automobile game cannot be elevated to clean 
sport. 

Another matter which I think should also be taken up is, that 
when an entry form is gotten up for any event which specifies 
classes of cars, the referee for such an event should be more careful 
in seeing that only cars which are eligible are entered. 

At the present time, the general tendency is to allow any car to 
enter any event so long as some one does not put in a protest. 
This, of course, is very wrong. First of all, a man enters a certain 
event only after he has made up his mind what other cars are 
eligible. After he has found out that he has a reasonable show, 
he sends in his entry fee. Now, when he finds cars entered in his 
event which are not eligible, he naturally is dissatisfied, for he 
feels that he has paid his entry fee for something which he is not 
getting; in other words, the promoters of the event get his money 
under false pretences. He also hesitates about protesting, owing 
to the feeling’ which a protest generally makes. 

Now, it is absolutely wrong to. get entries under these condi- 
tions. At the present time, every manufacturer believes that 
every other manufacturer is putting special cars in these tests, and, 
in a great many instances, this is undoubtedly true. The public 
in such instances is being greatly deceived, and there is no real 
value derived from any such contest. 

Now, what is needed is some rules on the above order which 
shall ‘be very rigidly enforced, and until some such rules are made, 
automobile races and endurance contests will be nothing more than 
a farce. 

Automobiling and sport should be synonymous. Unfortunately, 
however, there is nothing sportsmanlike about present automobile 
contests, owing entirely to the lax manner in which they are 
carried out. 

I do not wish you to think that I feel that I have been unjustly 
treated. On the contrary, all the officials in every event that 1 
have been entered in have been most courteous and obliging, and 
everything has been done that I have ever requested, but I feel 


that some rigid rules should be taken immediately to have some- 
thing of this kind done. Horse racing is called “the sport of 
kings.’’ Is it not time that automobile racing should be termed 
“the sport of gentlemen’’? 
Cc. W. KELSEY, 
Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. 


SEVERE TEST FOR NEW AIR CLUTCH, 


To prove the effectiveness of its new air clutch, the North- 
ern Manufacturing Company, of Detroit, has been conducting 
a series of experiments. A recent test was made in hauling 
seven Northern four-cylinder cars on an average speed of 
ten miles per hour. The ordinary working pressure for the 
air clutch is 60 pounds, but in this particular instance the 
pressure was reduced to 18 pounds gauge pressure to see 
what could be done, and there was absolutely no slippage 
reported. 

The first test car has been driven 10,000 miles, and the 
factory experts say that no wear can be detected on the 
clutch surfaces.* A feature embodied in the clutch is its seif- 
adjusting properties, which, it is stated, is something abso- 
lutely new in automobile clutches, and will be readily appre 
ciated by the man who drives. A further test was made by 
disconnecting the air-pump connection and attaching a rub- 
ber tube so that the operator could blow into it, thus put- 
ting a slight pressure on the clutch by lung power. This 
pressure was found sufficient to drive the car. - In putting this 
clutch on the market, the Northern Manufacturing Company 
states that it is convinced that it has eliminated some of the 
accepted clutch difficulties, and produced an article that will 
outlast those of the cone or expanding type. 


ABROAD THERE ARE VARIED EVENTS, 


Competitions for automobile parts and accessories are deservedly 
popular abroad, and are doing a great deal toward bringing the 
automobile to perfection. Competitions for nearly every part 
and accessory have been held, and one of the latest was the speed- 
indicating and registering instrument competition for a prize 
offered by Henry de Rothschild; the event took place over a 100 
kilometer road near Paris on Friday, May 11. The conditions 
specified that the apparatus must be placed on the dashboard in 
plain sight of the driver of the car. An observer was sent with 
each car to watch the behavior of the instrument. While th« 
prize winner was not decided upon until May 29, the instrument 
illustrated herewith and called an “odotachymeter” is understood 
to have ranked high. The speed is indicated on the dial on the 
top of the case at the center, while the rate of travel, stops and 
sO on are permanently recorded on the paper strip that is caused 
to travel from one roller to another when the car is in motion. 
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HENRY FORD ON THE SIX CYLINDER. 


Henry Ford claims premiership among American designers for 
the appearance of the six-cylinder cars, he having entered a six- 
cylinder car in competition at Ormond in the winter of 1903-04. 
In the same year, however, a Napier six-cylinder car also com- 
peicd, and, as a matter of fact in this regard our British cousins 
were a year or two ahead of us, for the six-cylinder touring car 
hai gained headway in popularity. Until within the last few 
months it has been known in this country only in the speed 
class. In reply to the charge frequently made by those who still 
advocate thé four as against the six-cylinder type, Mr. Ford gives 
out the following comparative data: 

he six-cylinder motor not only is not heavier than the four- 
cylinder one of the same power, but, on the contrary, has several 
pounds the better of its opponent in this regard. Without having 
authentic power tests at hand the only way to compare the powers 
which two motors are ‘entitled’ to develop is to compare the pis- 
ton displacement of each. Compression and speed being equal, 
difference between the two will be so slight it may be con- 
sidered a negligible quantity. 

[he six-cylinder Ford motor is rated at 40 horsepower. The 
cylinder dimensions are 41-2 x 41-4 inches, bore and stroke re- 
spectively. The total piston displacement in the six cylinders is 
therefore 360.5 cubic inches; four cylinders having the same 
piston displacement would need to have a bore and stroke of 
5 1-2 and 51-4 inches respectively. (Motors of these dimensions 
are ordinarily rated at 50 horsepower—they are over-rated or 
Fords under-rated—take your choice.) A four-cylinder motor of 
the above dimensions would ordinarily have a flywheel of 20 
inches diameter and weighing rot less than 140 pounds. The 
Ford six has a 16-inch flywheel weighing 65 pounds. By increas- 
ing the diameter to 20 inches, cur flywheel need weigh only 50 
pounds, or 37 pounds if the diameter was 24 inches, the usual 
size in single-cylinder motors. In short, the weight may be de- 
creased to any desired amount by increasing the diameter. Road 
clearance being an object and having ‘weight allowance to spare,’ 
we use a small flywheel. 

“If the four-cylinder maker wanted the same road clearance 
and so reduced his flywheel to the Ford diameter—16 inches—he 
would have to put 175 pounds of dead metal into it to get the 
same results as he gets with his 140-pound, 20-inch wheel. That 
the six-cylinder motor of same total piston displacement is lighter 
than the four of the same power is shown by the following: The 
two extra cylinders in the Ford K weigh, with valves, and all 
attachments, exactly 56 pounds. Two extra pistons and connect- 
ing rods complete, 17 pounds. The additional length of crank- 
shaft and aluminum base of the six are exactly compens?te1 for 
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by the necessarily larger diameter of those in the four with its 
large bore and longer stroke. We then have 73 pounds of extra 
weight due to the addition of the two cylinders, which is, how- 
ever, offset by 75 pounds reduction in the flywheel weight neces- 
sary for this type of motor. Credit the six with 2 pounds. 

“But the larger cylinders necessary to produce the same power 
in four that we get from six would weigh fully 25 per cent. more 
each than the smaller ones—they must not only be larger, but 
the walls, water jacket spaces, pistons, and other parts also inust 
be larger. The six-cylinder motor of equal power then, is 25 to 
30 pounds lighter than the four of same power. . Any other basis 
of estimating the horsepower to which either motor was ‘entitled’ 
would give the same answer, as would the still simpler and more 
convincing test of weighing a Ford six-cylinder motor on the 
same scale with any four-cylinder one of the same capacity.” 


WHAT H. H, FRANKLIN SAYS ABOUT IT. 


H. H. Franklin states that the six-cylinder car will have the 
call for 1907 for high-powered, high-priced cars. “This type of 
car is the car for the man who wants the most that money can 
buy and the best that mechanical genius can devise. The ad- 
vantages of the six-cylinder motor over the four-cylinder, are 
well known. These advantages, however, are not such as to 
make the four-cylinder car any the less popular except in the 
class of cars mentioned above.” 

Mr. Franklin says that the gearless car now much discussed 
is an impractical proposition and is interesting only as a me- 
chanical accomplishment. “It will never,” he says, “have a com- 
mercial value. It offers no advantages over a car with two or 
more gear speeds and lacks many advantages these cars pos- 
sess.” 


JERSEYMEN ARE SHOWN OILED ROADS, 


The New Jersey Automobile and Motor Club will lay one mile 
of oiled road as an example for the authorities of New Jersey 
at once. To demonstrate to the Board of Freeholders of Essex 
County and also to the Board of Freeholders of Hudson 
County the value of oiling as a means of preserving the road 
and saving dust, members of the Newark and Jersey City 
clubs took a number of these officials to Long Island last 
Friday to inspect the various roads, including those of the Van- 
derbilt Cup course, which have been oiled on the island, and to 
study the different methods of doing the work and style of mate- 
rial used and its value. The trip covered about 100 miles, and 
pretty nearly every stretch of oiled road on the island was gone 
over and carefully inspected. 
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Two-Cycle Engine. 


No. 820,497.—F. H. Hurlbut, of Alameda, 
and J. W. Munroe, of San Francisco, Cal. 

An engine comprising two single-acting 
power cylinders, and a double-acting pump- 
ing cylinder between them; together with 
governor - controlled valve mechanism 
whereby the engine may be slowed or re- 
versed by acting on the charges compressed 
by the pumping cylinder. 


Spark Timing Device. 

No. 819,283.—T. B. Jeffery, of Kenosha, 
Wis. 

The spark timer is connected to the throt- 
tle in such a manner that the spark is ad- 
vanced proportionately to the opening of the 
throttle, up to a certain point, beyond which 
the throttle opens without effect on the 
spark timer. 


Storage Battery Jar. 

No. 819,159.—R. M. Newbold, of Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

A jar whose cover is fitted with soft rub- 
ber rings making water-tight joints between 
the cover and the sides of the jar, and be- 
tween the cover and the terminal lugs of 
the plates. 


Carbureter. 


No. 820,583.—A. A., F. & G. Longuemare, 
of Paris, France. 
































LONGUEMARE CARBURETER. 


The Longuemare carbureter is made par- 
tially automatic by the addition of a flap 
valve ¢ at its intake. The valve closes 
against a stop, and opens~-more or less ac- 
cording to the degree of suction. 


Method of Making Radiator Tubes. 

No. 817,938.—F. H. Stolp and C. Wright, 
of Chicago, III. 

This is a process of applying crimped 
flanges to radiator tubes in the form of a 
continuous spiral, which is wound on the 
tube as the latter is revolved. The continu- 
ous flange is crimped as it comes from the 
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reel by passing through a pair of spur pin- 
ions as shown. As it winds edgewise on the 
tube, the crimps are partially straightened 
out on its outer edge. A continuous solder 
wire is run through a bath of flax and is 





RADIATOR TUBE MACHINE. 


wound on the tube between the spirals. A 
gas jet follows the winding at a distance of 
a few revolutions, and melts the solder, thus 
completing the process. 


Motor Cycle. 


No. 818,609.—E. Biitikofer, of Biel, Swit- 
zerland. 

The hub of the rear wheel is greatly en- 
larged so as to run on ball bearings around 
the crankcase of the engine, which has two 
horizontal opposed cylinders and is secured 
rigidly to the cycle frame. The crankshaft 
lies ‘fore and aft and drives ‘the rear wheel 
through a bevel pinion and gear. 


Ball Bearing. 


No. 819,656—W. Hoepflinger and E. 
Sachs, of Schweinfurt; Germany. 

An annular ball bearing in which the balls 
are kept out of contact with each other by 
a pair of notched spacing rings, one on éach 
side. The balls fit in the notches, and the 
rings are connected by transverse pins riv- 
eted over. 
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Cylinder-Cooling Means. 


No. 820,549.—E. P. Caldwell, of Chicago, 

A centrifugal blower run by a belt or 
otherwise delivers air into a jacket sur. 
rounding the cylinder head. The cylinder 
wall has longitudinal ribs cast on it, and 
the air issues from the jacket through holes 
located between the ribs, so that it blows 
lengthwise of them before being discharged, 
In order to supply a large volume of air to 
the jacket around the head, a direct outlet 
15 is provided, which seems quite unneces- 


CALDWELL AIR-COOLED MOTOR. 


sary, as the air escaping from it would do 
more good if discharged over the ribs, the 
holes being enlarged for that purpose. 


Muffler. 


No. 820,566.—E. P. Gray, of Detroit, 
Mich. 

A muffler made non-resonant by having 
the shells 1 2 and 5 6 made’@oubie“and sep- 
arated by asbestos or the like. The exhaust 
gases enter at 29 and pass through the baf- 
fle plates and the holes 17 18, escaping finally 
from holes 19 at both ends of the muffler. 
A combination cut-out and relief valve is 
provided at the left-hand end by the disk 
vale 21, closed by a spring and opened either 
by internal pressure or by the lever 26. 
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GRAY’S NON-RESONANT DOUBLE-SHELL MUFFLER. 
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NEWS AND TRADE MISCELLANY. 





H. A. Lozier, of the Lozier Motor Com- 
pany, sails June 7th on the Baltic for a two- 
months’ European outing. He will tour in 
a 40-horsepower Lozier car, which has pre- 
ceded him, and will witness the Grand 
Prix, June 26-27. 


The 35-horsepower engine of Old Bet- 
sey No. 1, the Columbia car which three 
years ago created the original Chicago-New 
York road record, is still doing duty in the 
fast motor boat Columbia, on the Connecti- 
cut river. 


H. N. Dunbar, formerly with the Frank- 
lin and Ford companies, has joined the sell- 
ing force of the Aerocar Company of 
Detroit, and will act as traveling representa- 
tive for Manager Percy Owen of the New 
York branch. 


The Middleton Motor Car Company, Pa- 
cific Coast agents for Columbia cars, has 
opened a new garage in the unburned sec- 
tion of Van Ness avenue, San Francisco, 
and since the disaster have sold eleven 
high-powered Columbia cars. 


Following out its usual policy of com- 
peting in economy and efficiency tests, the 
E. H. V. Company, manufacturers of Com- 
pound cars, will start one or more entries 
in the second economy test of the New 
York Motor Club, to be held June 20, 21, 
and 22. 


Three new buildings will be added to the 
plant of the Western Motor Works, at 
Logansport, Ind., during the summer, which 
will increase the capacity of the plant fully 
50 per cent. Steam power is to be done 
away with when the additions are completed 
and electricity substituted. 


A heavy shipment of automobiles has 
just been made from the Rambler factory 
at Kenosha, Wis., to the Rambler branch 
at San Francisco. The shipment consisted 
of 50 surreys, Type 1; 10 of Type 3; 20 of 
Model 14; 6 of Model 15. The order calls 
for 86 machines aggregating in value $123,- 
500. 


In the reliability contest recently held in 
England under the auspices of the Automo- 
bile Club of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
Jones speedometer scored the highest possi- 
ble number of points in the severe test of 
2,000 miles. A commission of fourteen 
judges awarded the prize, a handsome gold 
medal, and extra precautions were taken by 
the nee Club to insure an impartial 
verdict. 


No vehicle appears to be too heavy to be 
benefited by the use of Hartford shock ab- 
sorbers. During the past four months they 
have been in use on the big sight-seeing 
‘buses of the Manhattan Autocar Company 
in the an Te with very excellent re- 
sults. These *buses when loaded weigh five 
tons each. The new Hartford garage at 
Broadway and Eighty-eighth street is now 
open and in first-class running order. Presi- 
dent Hartford has arranged matters so that 
suspensions can be applied to a car while the 
chauffeur waits, the use of the car not being 
lost thereby for any length of time. 


The Supreme Court of Vermont has sus- 
tained the contention of the Rutland Rail- 
road Company in its claim that the State 
Board of Railroad Commissioners had no 
authority to issue an order prohibiting it 
rom running its locomotives with the ten- 
der ahead. The order grew out of the 
atal accident at Bennington, Vt., last No- 
vember, in which Harris P. Linsley and 
Miss Evelyn P. Willing lost their lives 
while crossing the tracks of the Rutland 


railroad, in an automobile. The opinion 
by the justice held that the commissioners 
had no authority to make the order in 
question, as the hearing at Bennington was 
held solely to determine the cause of the 
accident. 


It is denied at the New York offices of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation that the 
company is to begin the manufacture of 
automobiles. The corporation has been 
manufacturing automobile parts, and the de- 
partment devoted to this class of work is to 
be enlarged. 


The property of the International Power 
Vehicle Company, of Stamford, Conn., has 
been sold at public auction for $50,000 to 
James W. Cheney, of South Manchester, 
Conn., T. W. Goodrich and J. W. Downe 
of New Haven. The sale was the result of 
foreclosure on a suit by the Empire Trust 
Company, of New York. 


Alterations in the new salesrooms of the 
Auto Import Company, at 1784-86 Broad- 
way, New York City, importers of the Ro- 
chet-Schneider, are approaching comple- 
tion. In the new repair department two 
mechanical experts, direct from the Rochet- 
Schneider works, will be employed. They 
are now on their way across the water with 
Mr. Dale, of the Import Company, who has 
been visiting the factory. 


The registration of automobiles in New 
York State during the month of May broke 
all records of the kind. No less than 1,863 
machines of all classes were registered. For 
the first five months of 1906, 5,056 cars were 
registered in New York State. Of these, 
4,033 were American machines, valued at 
$9,266,000, and 423 were imported cars, val- 
ued at $2,855,250. The total value of all ma- 
chines registered during the first five 
months of 1906 was $12,121,250. 


Hiram Percy Maxim, of Hartford, who 
with a 24-horsepower Colurabia won the 
ten-mile handicap at Readville, Decoration 
Day, won the first regularly organized auto- 
mobile race held on a track in this country. 
This was at the fair at Branford, Conn., in 
1898. The race was for five miles, and Mr. 
Maxim drove one of the early Columbia 
gasoline models, a two-cylinder water- 
cooled machine of fairly able accomplish- 
ments in its day. His time was something 
like 12 minutes. There were six contest- 
ants. 


Before the invention of the shock ab- 
sorber the hospital. patient who had to ride 
in an ambulance over a rough road had a 
hard time of it. Jolting is greatly reduced 
by the device, however, and practical dem- 
onstration of this is given by the fact 
that Mount Sinai Hospital, of New York, 
has equipped its ambulance with Dieze- 
mann shock absorbers; it is said that the 
ambulance may be driven rapidly over car 
tracks and rough roads without the usual 
discomfort to the patient. 


The Chas. Abresch Company, of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., well known as vehicle manufac- 
turers since 1871, has built up an extensive 
business in designing and building automo- 
bile bodies, trimmed and finished complete. 
Starting some six or seven years ago, when 
the number of motor cars built each year 
was limited, the Abresch Company has 
steadily increased the volume of its auto- 
mobile trade, until now it has grown to be 
a very extensive part of its total business. 
The first bodies for the Rambler cars were 
built by the Abresch Company, and it is 
building them still—in thousand lots in- 
stead of hundreds, however. The latest 
departure by this enterprising concern is the 
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building of limousine bodies at moderate 
prices for individual customers—a practice 
quite generally followed in France and else- 
where in Europe. Scope is thus given to 
the special taste of the purchaser of a chas- 
sis to select the style of bosy preferred and 
allowing an arrangement of the details. of 
same not otherwise to be secured. 


NEW AGENCIES ESTABLISHED. 


Harry Hurley, formerly with the Wash- 
pes Automobile Company, of Tacoma, 

ash., has taken the agency for the Acme 
for the state of Washington. 


C. B. Rice, representative of the Baker 
Motor Vehicle Company, of Cleveland, has 
opened a salesroom and garage at Newport, 
R. I. The salesroom is located at 100 
Bellevue avenue, and the garage on the 
Merton road, near the Cliff House. 

The Automobile Parts & Equipment Com- 
pany, consisting of H. Beek and L. B. 
Snyser, as principals, has opened offices 
and salesrooms in the Southern Hotel 
building at Michigan avenue and Thirteenth 
street, Chicago. Several specialties will be 
represented, among them the products of 
the Railway Appliances Company. 

The Chanslor & Lyon Co., of Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, have been appointed 
Pacific Coast agents and distributers for 
the Harris automobile oils. They carry a 
full line of all grades, both in barrels and 
cans. This company has recently made a 
shipment to Manila of S. H. steam cylinder 
oils to be used on Stanley cars. 

The E. R. Thomas Motor Company, of 
Buffalo, has just completed arrangements 
with the Zorn-Strauss Company, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., by which that concern will handle 
the Thomas lines next year. The agency 
is reputed to be one of the most progressive 
in that city and will, undoubtedly, give the 
Thomas line excellent representation. 


PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 


Harry M. Burnell, formerly mapager of 
the Chicago Automobile Manufacturin 
Company, is now associated with We 
Jay, of the White Garage, Chicago. Mr. 
Burnell is a past master of steam practice, 
and has designed many valuabie improve- 
ments in steam cars. 

Andrew C. Dam, formerly sales man- 
ager for the Gobron-Brillie car in New 

ork, has joined the selling force of the 
Frayer-Miller. Next fall he will to 
Oakland, Cal., where with Albert H. Hayes, 
Jr., he will represent the Frayer-Miller for 
the state of California. 

W. C. Marmon, of the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Company, Indianapolis, Ind., makers 
of the Marmon car, visited Boston last week 
on business. It was Mr. Marmon’s first 
visit to the Hub since he graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute of nog gr 
in 1895, and naturally the occasion of the 
renewal of many friendships formed in 
schooldays. : 

Geo. H. Strout has resigned as president 
of the Western Automobile Company, of St. 
Paul, Minn., and returned to his old home 
in New York City. He anticipates taking a 
well-earned vacation at Little Silver, N. J., 
before engaging in business. Mr. Strout 
has been identified with the bicycle and 
automobile business since 1894 and is con- 
sidering offers from several of the po 
automobile factories, with a view of identi- 
fying himself with one of them, and also of 
entering business in New York City, but he 
is particularly interested in the comm 
vehicle business, believing it has a great 
future ahead of it. 
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DEATH OF L. F. MEGARGEL. 
Percy F. Megargel, the transcontinental 


Reo automobilist, has had the misfortune 
to be bereaved by death of his father, L. F. 
Megargel, of Scranton, Pa., who expired 
May 26, in that city, after a lingering ill- 
ness, in his sixty-fourth year. The news of 
his father’s death reached Mr. Megargel by 
long distance telephone, at a small town in 
Ohio, where he temporarily abandoned his 
tour and took the train for Scranton. Mr. 
Megargel, senior, came of Massachusetts 
stock, and had been a resident of Scranton 
for 40 years. For many years he was.senior 
member of the firm of Megargel & Connell, 
and later organized the banking house of 
Megargel & Brooks, with which he was 
connected at the time of his death. A widow 
and three sons survive him. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


Koxomo Ruszer Co., Koxomo, Inp.—Il- 
lustrated catalogue of Kokomo pneumatic 
tires for automobiles. 


A. H. Funxe, New Yorx.—Advance cir- 
cular of imported automobile lamps, gas 
generators and horns. 

ImpPeERIAI. AUTOMOBILE Co., Boston.—An 
attractive bit of advertising in the form of a 
pack of cards of “vest-pocket” size. 

James S. Kirk & Co., Cuicaco.—Circular 
regarding American Crown soap for wash- 
ing automobile bodies and the like. 


Epwin B. Stimpson & Son, New YorxK.— 
of the Clark steam automobile, describing 
the salient features of the machine. 

H. & F. Mestncer Co., New Yorx.—Cir- 
cular illustrating and describing a tire with 
casing made wholly of chrome tanned 
leather. 


AUTOMOBILE SuppLy Mrc. Co., BROOKLYN, 
N. Y.—Catalogue giving illustrations and 
brief descriptions of American made auto- 
mobile horns and lamps. 


Epwin B. Stimpson & Son, New Yorx.— 
Illustrated catalogue of perforated sheet 
metals, covering a wide range of styles and 
sizes of perforations. 


E. C. Waker Co., Loutsvire, Ky. — 
Large illustrated catalogue of automobile 
rts and supplies, from a four-cylinder 60- 
.P, motor down to a lamp bracket. 
Joserpn Drxon Crucisie Co., Jersey Ciry, 
N, J.—Interesting and useful pamphlet for 
those interested in graphite lubrication for 
automobiles, motorcycles or motor boats. 


Morcan & Wricut, Cuicaco.—Catalogue 
of Morgan & Wright automobile tires, with 
directions, illustrated, for applying and re- 
moving tires with the M. & W. tire tools. 

Warner Gear Co., Munciz, Inp.—Ilius- 
trated catalogue of Warner spur differential 
gears in different styles and sizes, and also 
steering gears of the worm and segment 


Morse Twist Dritt & Macuine Co., NEw 
Beprorp, Mass.—Large and complete cata- 
— of twist drills, shell drills, reamers of 
all kinds, twist drill grinders and so on. 
Also screw cutting tools. 

Mourne. Automosite Co., East Mo tine, 
Itt.—Catalogue describing in detail the Mo- 
line double opposed cylinder 16-horsepower 
car and four-cylinder vertical 20-horsepower 
touring car, with practical suggestions on 
the care and handling of the machines. 

CLeveLAND Pneumatic Toot Co., CLevz- 
LAND.—Complete illustrated catalogue of 
Cleveland pneumatic hammers, riveters and 
drills, which are made in a large variety of 
sizes and 'styles.. One of the drills is inter- 
esting as having a regular automobile type 
of miniature sliding gear transmission for 
obtaining two speeds on drills. 
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RECENT INCORPORATIONS. 


Windsor Automobile Co., Pierre, South 
Dakota. Name changed to Evansville Auto- 
mobile Co. 

Chester Automobile Co., Chester, Pa.; capi- 
tal stock, $15,000. Henry V. Stoever, Chester, 
incorporator. 


Asheville Automobile and Transit Co., 
Asheville, N. C.; capital stock, $10,000. In- 
corporators: M. G. Guarard, E. P. Brownell, 
Jr., Fred Ward and M. D. Johnson. 


The Gully Auto Co., Hollis, Kansas, to op- 
erate passenger and freight automobile; capi- 
tal stock, $1,000. Directors, C. J. Gully, R. L. 
Gully, Jr., and W. D. Gully. . 

The Motor Car Livery, Philadelphia, Pa., 
to manufacture, sell, store, repair and rent 
automobiles. Incorporators, Clarence W. 
Rowe, Frank G. Kennedy, Jr., R. P. H. Rile, 
William M. Jones and E. L. Kennedy. 


General Vehicle Co., Kerhonkson, N. Y.; 
capital stock, $1,750,000. To manufacture 
automobiles. Directors: Philip S. Hill, 
Frank M. Van Wagenen, Charles H. Clark, 
Edward F. Magoffin, all of New York; B. L. 
Mason, East Orange, N. J.; M. J. Duffy, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., and C. S. Batt, Tarrytown, 
N. Y. 

Acme Wheel & Tube Co., to manufacture 
tubing and automobile wheels at Saginaw, 
Mich.; capital stock, $1,500,000. The stock- 
holders are Pittsburg, Pa., capitalists, those 
interested being, T. W. McGlone, F. 8. Lig- 
gett, A. L. Christy, T, M. Hill, J. T. Bealor, 
S. H. Ross, B. H. Ryder, Geo. F. Mercer, 
James Stophlet, George H. Everson, William 
Campbell, E. C. Drum, C. H. Drum, J. E. 
Masters and D. Lewis. The company has 
obtained the plant formerly used by the 
Saginaw Sugar Co., which plant will be re- 
modeled. 


AUTO STAGE LINES. 

The Roswell-Torrance autemobile passen- 
ger line in the Estancia Valley, New Mexico, 
has five machines in constant use and is 
hardly able to handle the business offered. 


The Toledo Touring Car Co., of Toledo, O., 
will shortly place in service a sightseeing 
automobile for “Seeing Toledo” trips. It is 
expected that other cars will be added later. 


Trenton, N. J., has a big sightseeing 
automobile which will be in operation 
shortly. In addition to carrying sightseers, 
the machine will be chartered to private 
parties. 


A twelve-pessenger automobile has been 
ordered to ply between Ripon, Wis., and 
Green Lake, a distance of six miles. Mrs. 
C. F. Simmons is the promoter; if the first 
car proves a success additional cars will be 
put on. 

A San Francisco concern has received an 
order from its branch house in Japan for 
twenty-four automobiles. Fifteen of the 
machines, carrying ten passengers each, will 
be used as street cars in Osaka, Japan, where 
five machines are already engaged in this 
class of service and making a profit. 


An automobile stage line will shortly be 
in operation between Neffs and New Tripoli, 
Pa., via Newside and Saegersville. A com- 
pany has been formed for the purpose by 
BE. A. Krause, Jacob B. Waldelech, George 
Shoemaker, Oliver Shoemaker, Nadig Broth- 
ers, Henry Soleliac and George Hammer. A 
car has already been purchased. 

The recently incorporated Asheville Auto- 
mobile and Transit Co., of Asheville, N. C., 
expects to have passenger automobiles in 
operation early this month, between that 
city and Rutherfordton. The machines will 
be used as sightseeing cars and will run 
over regular routes, starting from a common 
central point. 
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NEW GARAGES ESTABLISHED, 


The building that was formerly the home 
of the Chicago Automobile Club, at 243 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, has been leaseg 
for a term of two years by Owen H. jay, 
president of the Owen H. Fay Livery Co. ang 
will be fitted up as a garage. The company 
operates twenty automobiles in connection 
with its livery business, and these cars wil] 
be stored at the new place, which will be a 
convenient place for those who wish to icave 
their cars down town. 


A handsome new automobile garage has 
been completed at Portland, Oregon, and is 
occupied by Covey & Cook. It is the finest 
garage in the Northwest, having a floor area 
of 30,000 square feet and accommodation for 
150 large touring cars. The firm has recently 
received and placed several of the latest 
models of Pierce-Arrow, Stevens-Duryea, and 
Cadillac cars, which are finding a ready mar- 
ket now that the weather is warming up. 
They anticipate a record year. 


PROSPECTS IN SAGINAW. 


Saginaw, Mich., June 4.—Automobile pros- 
pects for Saginaw for the coming season are 
exceedingly bright. There are now three au- 
tomobile companies in the city. These are 
the Norris Automobile Company, the Beck & 
Fisher Company, and George J. Bohnet & 
Company. Reports from each of these show 
prospects for a banner year of sales. In fact, 
it is said that owing to the number of ad- 
vance sales it may be hard to get an auto- 
mobile in Saginaw this season unless the 
order is in early. 


NEWARK’S MOTOR MART. 


Newark, N. J., June 4.—This city has 
three automobile concerns that have set aside 
old-fashioned ideas and are housed under 
one roof. The concerns are the Newark 
Garage and Repair Company, the Calvert- 
Zusi Company, and the Autovehicle Com- 
pany. A building at the junction of Clinton 
and Elizabeth avenues, 50 by 200 feet, with 
two floors, has been purchased by the New- 
ark Garage and Repair Company, and the 
other two concerns housed in the structure 
rent from them. The Calvert-Zusi Company 
has the store on one side of the main en- 
trance to the building, while the Autovehicle 
Company occupies the other. 

Each of the three has its own particular 
line of business, and will not interfere with 
the others. The Newark Garage and Repair 
Company does nothing except repair and 
store automobiles and sell tires and acces- 
sories. The Calvert-Zusi Company handles 
the Winton car, while the Autovehicle peo- 
ple are agents for the Thomas and Franklin 
cars. The two last-named concerns sell 
only, and do no repairing or storing. 

The location of the new garage is in 4 
section of the city very much patronize by 
automobilists. Clinton avenue, Elizaveth 
avenue, and the several other streets that 
converge at that point are asphalted and 
form the natural route for motorists pas-ing 
out of the city southward to Irvin:ton, 
Springfield, Elizabeth, Plainfield, New 
Brunswick, Trenton, and Philadelphia, hen 
they desire a fine road rather than the »av- 
ing of a couple of miles in distance. 

Some time ago an attempt was mac to 
centralize the industry on Halsey and F 0ad 
streets, either side of Market. Three or our 
dealers were already established in that <°c- 
tion, and a fine three-story brick bui! ing 
was erected by a man identified with ‘he 
trade especially for automobile dealers. “vr 
awhile it looked as though all the rge 
agencies might locate there, but the sc! me 
fell through. Now there are three w«!'-de- 
fined automobile centers here. 
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INFORMATION FOR BUYERS. 


New ‘Tire. Prorectror—The pneumatic | gears of the better class means for adjust- 


tire’s inherent weaknesses, due to the com- 
paratively fragile’ material of which it is 
made, afford this inventor a wide field for 
ingenuity, with a sure reward if the object 
scught 1s attained. This is amply proved 
by the great number of tire protectors, anti- 
puncture devices, non-skidding treads and 
similar devices in use. Though nothing is 





NOMRAH TIRE PROTECTOR FITTED. 


yet perfect, progress is being made con- 
stantly, and the manufacturers of the Nom- 
rah tire cap believe that their device is a 
long step forward. The device is manu- 
factured by the Harmon Manufacturing and 
Distributing Co., of 285 N. Carpenter street, 
Chicago, and consists of a tread made of 
fine rubber and a specially woven fabric, 
which is slipped over the tire and held in 
place by contractible steel cables in the 
edges of the cap. The cap is put on when 
the tire is deflated, and when the tire is 
pumped up to riding pressure the caps are 
securely held in place without visible means 
of fastening and without vulcanizing or 
cementing. The manufacturers state that 
as only the actual tread of the tire is cov- 
ered by the cap, there is no loss whatever of 
resiliency; also, that the application of the 
cap to an old and nearly wornout shoe 
makes it nearly as good as a new tire, as 
long as the fabric is intact. The cap does 
not need to be put on at the factory, but 
can be attached by anyone; as the accom- 
panying illustration shows, it does not de- 
tract from the appearance of the tire to 
which it is applied. 

Worm Sreertnc Gear.—Keeping in mind 
the fact that the first requisite of an auto- 


mobile steering gear is that it should be 
safe—for the lives of the occupants of the 
car often depend upon the integrity of the 
steering gear—the Boston Gear Works, of 
Boston, Mass., has brought out a worm and 
secment steering gear that embodies a num- 
ber of excellent features. Both worm and 
seginent are of steel, the latter being a drop 
forging, and ‘both are case-hardened to a 
depth of 1-32 inch. The casing inclosing the 
gear Is im two parts, bolted together, and 
may be of-castiron or of aluminum. In ad- 
dition to being dust and waterproof, the 
¢asing contains oil, in which the gear works, 
so that there is no question as to the thor- 
oughness of the lubrication. Excessive lost 
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‘ion in a steering gear is irritating and 
Ometimes positively dangerous, and in 
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ment are provided. In the gear in question 
the bushing in which the sector shaft runs 
is eccentric, so that when it is partly ro- 
tated the sector is caused to close in on the 
worm, taking up wear in this direction. End 
play is taken up by a nut at the bottom of 
the steering column. The connection at the 
foot of the column is so arranged that the 
rod can be given either a lateral 
or a longitudinal motion. 

StroraGe Batteries. — Small 
storage batteries for ignition 
work for automobiles and 
launches, and for small electric 
lighting of all kinds, are the 
specialty of the Evansville Bat- 
tery & Electrical Company, of 
Evansville, Ind. The Porter 
batteries made by this concern 
have hard rubber jars of un- 
usual strength, reinforced where 
stresses are likely to occur. The 
cover is also of hard rubber and 
rests on a shoulder formed in- 
side the jar. A large vent hole 
is fitted with a screw plug con- 
taining holes that are staggered 
to prevent the slopping out of 
the electrolite. Plates are very 
heavy, and the manufacturers 
state that the active material is 
very securely held in position in 
the grids. Connections between 
plates consist of strips of a lead 
alloy, and no solder is used in 
making connections. Cells are 
inclosed in outer casings of 
heavy quartered oak with dovetailed 
corners; a strong leather carrying handle 
is attached by means of nickeled cleats. 
The terminals, extending through the case, 
are marked plainly. The case has a hinged 
cover, which is to be opened when charg- 
ing the cells. Porter ignition battery 
No. 1 has been tested on a two-cylinder car, 
and the manufacturers state that it ran the 
car 3,800 miles before requiring recharging. 

Ser Openinc Gate.—It is anything but 
a pleasant task to get out of a car into a 
muddy or dusty road to open a gate, and 
again to close the gate after passing 
through, and this is rendered unnecessa 
by the use of automatic gate openers. Suc 
a device is the Manlove self-opening gate, 
manufactured by the Manlove Gate Co., of 
272 E. Huron street, Chicago. The gate is 
hung on a ball-bearing hinge and is opened 
by the front wheel of the car passing over 
a trip placed at a little distance. The oper- 
ating apparatus is simple and is all above 
ground. A similar trip on the opposite side 
closes the gate, leaving the trip ready to 
open it again for the next arrival. 


CHARGING StoraGE BAtTertes.—A very 
convenient device for those who desire to 
charge their own ignition storage batteries 
from incandescent lighting circuits has 
been placed on the market by the 
Benjamin Electric Manufacturing 
Co., of New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco. The device consists of 
a special lamp cluster socket for 
carrying three incandescent lamps 
and the necessary cables for carry- 
ing current to the battery. The ap- 
paratus is attached to the ordinary 
electric light socket. If used on a II0 
volt circuit, the battery can be charged 
at’ a 3-ampere rate of three 32-candle- 
power lamps are used, and at a I I-2-am- 
pere rate if three 16-candlepower lamps are 
used. The removal of one or more lamps 
decreases the charging rate proportionately. 
The illustration shows the general appear- 














ance of the outfit when connected up for 
use. 


Wesster Gasotine Gauce—An insttu- 
ment for showing at a glance the depth in 
inches of the gasoline in the tank. ¢ il- 
lustration shows a top view of the dial of 
the gauge, also a side view of the appliance 
when fitted in the tank of an automobile. 
The ball float shown in the diagram at the 
end of the long arm is positive in move- 
ment, and transmits motion to the pointer 






S/0E WHEW OF GAUGE 


WEBSTER GASOLINE GAUGE, 


shaft by means of simple rs. All parts 
are in brass and steel, and the dial is sil- 
vered, with plain black markings. The 
gauge is furnished with proper-sized dial 
and float arm for different sizes of tanks, 
and can be readily fitted. It is manufactured 
by the Webster Manufacturing Company, 
253 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Trre Rewer Vatve.—A novel combina- 
tion of compound tire pump and relief valve 
for preventing excessive pressures in pneu- 
matic tires is the “Savety” pump and valve 
manufactured by the Artizan Brass Co., of 
118 Michigan street, Chicago. The pump is 
of the compound type, having two cylinders, 
one for low pressure and the other for high 
pressure; and to the hose coupling at the 
base of the pump is attached an automatic 
valve which can be set to blow off at the 
pressure desired in the tire. In this way 
there is no possibility of pumping the tire up 
harder than is intended, and all tires can 
be inflated to an equal degree. One of the 
features of the pump is that no oil is re- 
quired in it, a dry lubricant being used; the 
danger of getting oil into the tire is thus 
obviated. The rapid deterioration of rub- 
ber under the action of oil is well known. 


Auto Ciocks.—A clock that cannot be 
stolen from the car, but can nevertheless 
be wound and set from the outside without 
trouble, is manufactured by Manasseh Levy 
& Co., of 182 Broadway, New York, under 
the name of the Safety Auto Clock. This 
clock is made in several sizes and styles, 
with dials perpendicular or at an 
angle. The clock is screwed to 
the dashboard and is then locked 
in with a key, and without this 
key the clock cannot be removed. 
The screws are invisible when 
the clock is in position. 









STORAGE BATTERY CHARGING SOCKET. 
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